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Assurepty the great boast of our form of government, and that which 
constitutes its chief excellence over those of the nations of the old world, 
is that its laws emanate from the people themselves, are based upon public 
opinion, and are supported by a universal respect for their operation. 
There are no privileges or prerogatives vested in any order of nobles which 
would enable them to make laws not congenial to the people to whom 
they are applied, and to administer them by bloody means unknown to 
the statutes. An intelligent respect which the American people every- 
where pay to the laws enacted by their sanction, to the rights of property 
and of individuals, forms almost the sole safeguard between republican- 
ism and anarchy, and no more impregnable barrier could be devised. It 
follows, however, that the laws emanating from the people should be 
faithfully administered by the persons elected by the public voice to do 
so; and by the means provided and placed at the disposal of the chief 
magistrate. It is not enough that the majesty of the law should be 
jealously guarded, and its behests rigidly enforced ; but it must be done 
by legal means. The object of law is to preserve life and liberty ; to en- 
sure safety in person and property to every peaceful citizen. When it 
answers these ends it is good; but when its enforcement is undertaken 
by illegal means, which are productive of more mischief to the peaceful 
many, than could possibly have grown out of the infringement sought to 
be suppressed, the responsibility of substituting illegal for legal means 
becomes fearful. 

Deeply impressed as we are with the awful responsibility of preserving 
the integrity of the laws, it is with deep humiliation we have to record 
a most appalling deed of blood, alike disgraceful to the American 
name and injurious to the character of our institutions. Without a 
question at issue, or a principle at stake, New-York city has pre- 
sented the appearance of a stormed fortress; and more American lives 
have been sacrificed in its streets than were requisite to ensure the 
most brilliant triumphs in Mexico, Nineteen days investment, siege, 
and capture of Vera Cruz, with its supposed impregnable fortress, de- 
fended by 5,000 troops and 400 pieces of ordnance, cost the lives 
of eleven Americans; one hour’s conflict in the streets of New-York, 
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without an object, cost twenty-two lives of men and women! with some 
twenty more desperately wounded, and daily dying. In the crowded 
streets of New-York, in the heart of a population of 500,000 people, 
after the massacre, were more troops mustered with loaded weapons 
than entered the valley of the capital of Mexico under Scott ; and guns, 
charged with grape, enfiladed all the streets leading to the bivouac, 
reckless of the consequences to the innocent many, of a discharge upon 
the guilty few. When we reflect upon the nature of our institutions, 
based upon popular opinion, and on the general respect for the laws 
which is everywhere manifest, we become horror-struck at such a ter- 
rible spectacle conjured up in our midst without notice. From a muni- 
cipal riot the matter assumes a national importance ; and the question 
at once forces itself upon the citizen—whether, indeed, the lives and 
property of all are at the mercy of a conflict between rioters and militia; 
if, indeed, the civil arm of our law is so weak, that a riot in our midst 
cannot be suppressed without means more dangerous to the friends of 
order than to the turbulently disposed. If it shall be found, afier patient 
investigation, that the lives of a whole community were ruthlessly jeop- 
ardized by military violence, because the civil authorities were too negli- 
gent in the application of the means at their disposal for preserving order, 
thereby creating wide-spread devastation—then a fearful responsibility 
rests upon those who, forgetful of the conditions of the nineteenth century, 
have gone back to the customs of a barbaric age. 

The events of the 10th May, at the Astor Place Opera, New-York, 
require to be carefully reconsidered and analyzed, because they involve 
must important questions, of which, that whether the military really forms 
a part of the government under which we live, and whether we are at all 
times under martial law—at all times liable to be shot down in the pur- 
suit of our peaceful avocations, if distant rioters provoke militia-men to 
fire through crowded streets. In this view we have thought proper to 
depart from our usual custom, and to recount the events which have stained 
our municipal annals with blood, and our institutions with the crimes of 
absolutism. What is called the riot at the Astor Place Opera, is pro- 
perly two distinct riots, growing out of separate causes, prosecuted by 
different means, and leading to very different results, although on the 
same scene of action. The first of these, and the one which was the im- 
mediate cause of developing the other, originated in the determination to 
hiss an actor off the stage, for alleged misconduct to an American abroad, 
and for gratuitous insults to an American audience here. The second 
was a manifestation against what is called the “ codfish aristocracy” of 
New-York, of feelings that have been gradually engendered by an 
insidious press, The first of these demonstrations completely succeeded ; 
the actor, although he went through his part in dumb show, violence be- 
ing suppressed by the police, was not heard, but relinquished his engage- 
ment, left the city at two o’clock the next morning, by special conveyance, 
and the country by the first steamer. So far the mob triumphed. ‘The 
appearance of the military to interfere with any popular movement, whe- 
ther it be that of an unlawful mob or of a legal assembly, always excites 
anger in the American breast. The universal disregard in which the 
militia is held, is manifest in repeated modifications of the laws organizing 
it, until they have become nearly nominal. The uniform volunteer com- 
panies are for the most part composed of young men, whose inexperi- 
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ence is flattered with the wearing of military baubles, and coats of 
fantastic hues and shapes. Many of the officers have the more substan- 
tial benefits of the system, in the expenditure of the revenues derived 
from fines and emoluments: a common sentiment of both officers and 
men is a pruriency of display, and is fruitful of those numerous military 
titles that have attracted the ridicule of foreign tourists, and been the 
basis of the charge, that at heart we are fond of distinctions of rank. 
When boys or men take pride or pleasure in the daily handling of mur- 
derous weapons, naturally the desire to use those weapons gains upon 
their better understandings; and their minds gradually become open to 
the conviction, even upon the most trivial occasions, that it is necessary to 
use them. A considerable portion of the elite of these companies is 
officered and manned by those who claim position in that class of society 
which for many months has been daily assailed in the diurnal press, as 
“exclusives,” ‘‘cod-fish aristocracy,” and with other opprobrious epithets; 
because it would seem that, in the exercise of an indefeasible right, a num- 
ber of gentlemen had subscribed for the establishment of an opera in 
Astor Place, where they might indulge a taste for a high order of music, 
and at the same time encourage the art among us, by raising the standard 
of excellence, and rewarding those well who attain to it. This was cer- 
tainly both a laudable and a lawful undertaking; and if it did not fully 
succeed, it is a matter rather to be regretted than ridiculed. Nevertheless, 
a portion of the daily press has unceasingly assailed both the committee 
and the manager; holding them up to ridicule, and exciting against them 
the prejudices of a large portion of the community of different tastes, and 
who would neither have known or cared for their existence, had they not 
continually encountered inflammatory articles against them. In this state 
of affairs, when the theatre-going public assembled to express disapproba- 
tion of an actor, they encountered, for the first time in the history of such 
undertakings, a body of militia to defend this ‘‘ aristecratic opera-house ” 
actor. From that moment all the prejudices against both “ aristocracy ” 
and “militia” vented itself upon the latter; the cry was no longer 
Macready, but “cod-fish guards,” “ aristocratic escort,” and the riot 
swelled to a bloody issue. With every victim of the shot the popular 
mind received a new impulse. Sympathy with the wounded, and indig- 
nation at the atrocity of the murders, thrilled through the community, 
producing the necessity for the strong force mustered on the succeed- 
ing days. In this conflict the military conquered, as the mob had 
triumphed in respect to the actor. 

We cannot in this consummation recognize any triumph of the laws, nor 
find any cause to congratulate the friends of order that the arm of the 
law has been sufficient for the emergency. The bayonet and cartridge 
are not elements in the administration of the American laws, and when 
we find them unwarrantably obtruded on occasions where but a moderate 
vigor on the part of the civil force would have sufficed, we can but regard 
it as a cowardly dereliction of duty on the part of the magistrate, and a 
bold stride towards that policy which enabled the Russian pro-consul to 
inform his chief, that “order reigns in Warsaw.” 

The immediate cause of the outbreak was the announcement of the 
appearance of Mr. Macready in the charactersuf Shakspeare. With the 
dispute, which has been the means of precipitating this bloody issue, our 
readers are acquainted, and we do not now propose to go into its merits. 
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In common with, we think, a majority of the public, we believe Mr. For- 
rest to be an injured man: that he was the victim of Mr. Macready’s 
arts in London, and of his own independent way of stating his own case 
here. His letters, published in the daily papers, fastened prevarication 
upon his rival in a manner not to be shaken off. And, although the lat- 
ter published exculpatory statements, they did not satisfy the public. In 
a court of law no solemnity of enunciation will make the evidence of an 
interested party avail him in his own case; and when Mr. Macready ap- 
peals from a charge of treachery and meanness, to his alleged agents in 
those acts for evidence of his i innocence, he but insults the tribunal before 
which he makes his appeal. On the score of gratitude to America and 
Americans, Mr. Macready was bound to extend every facility to Mr. 
Forrest, which he failed to do; nevertheless, in October, 1848, he played 
to a New-York audience, and was well received. Not content with 
that, he appears to have been determined to insult Mr. Forrest in the 
city of his home. Accordingly, on the occasivn of his benefit, he de- 
livered himself of the following speech in return for the large sums of 
money he had pocketed :— 


‘It is, I believe, @ custom here that an actor, on his benefit night, should add 
to the performances advertised a tribute of his acknowledgements for the favor 
you may have extended to him. May I, without offence, remark that this is a 
practice often ** more houored in the breach than the observance.” The honest 
artist gives you the best efforts of his mind, if he has one, with no small amount 
of physical exertion to boot; and you usually testify to him with sufficient sig- 
nificance your appreciation of his desert. In ordinary cases the mutual rela- 
tion between the player and his audience might well end here. But [ havea 
motive for trespassing further on your patience. There is something, apart 
from this, for which I would thank you. It cannot be disproved, however, 
the failure of the plan may be quoted in denial of its existence—that a project 
was on foot to excite on this, my farewell visit to the American stage, a hostile 
feeling against me with the American public. Your most kind and flattering 
reception of me has baffled the intentions of my unprovoked antagonists. You 
have demonstrated that you regard art, however humble its sphere, as banded 
with no political faction, nor the exclusive product of any particular country. 
With the same spontaneous feeling that has made the honored names of Ir- 
ving, Prescott, Bryant, Leslie, Powers and others, almost ** household words” 
of endearment and adoration in England, you have extended to the laborer of a 
poorer vineyard the frank and generous meed of your approval. In this you 
have only justified my confidence in your liberalicy, and have given virtual evi- 
dence to my would-be assailants of your conviction, that the muse whose pro- 
vince it is to uphold the stage as the noblest picture of human life—* high ac- 
tions and high passions best describing,” is restricted in her influence neither 
by soil nor party, but speaks the language of poetry and of nature, through her 
chosen ministers, the universal heart of man. It is for this, that with senti- 
ments of grateful respect, | am proud to thank you.” 


Without any evidence whatever of the existence of any disposition to 
prevent his performance, Mr. Macready net only thought proper to taunt 
the friends of Mr. Forrest with a supposed failure, but he also, in a most 
extraordinary manner, alluded to the political opinions of his suppositious 
enemies. The sneering inference contained in the first four lines, to 
the effect, that the generous desire of an American audience to applaud 
a favorite actor personally, is only a desire to get more for their money 
than is set down in the bills, might be passed with contempt; bat 
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this added to what subsequently transpired, could not but fail to draw 
down upon him a portion of that public indignation, which in all 
countries and under all circumstances, has visited actors who offend 
the opinions of the theatre-going public. The great Kean, both in 
Loudon and in Boston, was repeatedly driven from the stage for his 
indiscretions ; and all the cities of the Union, at all times, have afforded 
examples where actors, great and small, have been hissed off the stage. 
In fact, in theatrical matters, the right to suspend the performances of an 
offending actor is become as it were common law. In order not to mul- 
tiply examples to too great a length, we will merely remind our readers 
of the great riot in this city concerning Anderson, the English actor 
—which, although sufficiently serious, was suppressed by the police— 
and pass on to the consideration of the last great riot, which took place 
previous to that of the 10th of May, the recent difficulties that occurred 
at the opera between the Empresario and some of the singers not having 
assumed a serious character. 

In May, 1836, Mr. and Mrs. Wood were engaged as vocalists at the 
Park Theatre, then under the management of the late E. Simpson. At 
that time sang also at the same theatre, Mrs. Conduit. It happened that 
this latter lady had selected Guy Mannering for performance on the oc- 
casion of her benefit, and Mrs. Wood being also to receive a benefit on 
the evening previous to that of Mrs, Conduit, without knowing that it had 
already been selected by the other lady, fixed upon the same play. The 
musical critic of the New-York Courier and Enquirer, for some reason 
that did not come before the public, taking sides with Mrs. Conduit, en- 
deavored to force Mrs. Wood to relinquish the play, and published an 
article offensive to Mr. Wood, who. in company with another gentleman, 
went to the office of the Courier, and saw the responsible editor, who 
promised to make the retraction Mr. Wood demanded. The paper, 
however, persisted in the attack, and some persons in the theatre hissed 
Mr. Wood, who then came forward, stated his case, and appealed to the 
public justice. On the following morning, May 27, 1836, a long article 
appeared in the Courier, by the “responsible editor, of which the follow- 
ing is the material portion :— 


‘‘ Flattered by the success of his falsehoods, he calls for a trial at the Park, and 
we speak the voice of thousands who have marked his impudent swaggering in 
relation to this matter, when we say, let his desire be gratified THIS EVEN- 
ING. The theatre-going public feel aggrieved by his impudent falsehoods and 
ungenerous conduct to Mrs. Conduit, and we, therefore, advise all females to 
abstain from going to the theatre to-night, while we call upon ail those who 
disapprove of Wood's conduct, as also upon his supporters, to go there and let 
him learn the precise estimation in which he is held. It is but proper and just 
that he should be taught his place. and we, at least, are determiued to be in at- 
tendance and raise our voice against him. 

“ Of the right of any man to express his disapprobation at the theatre there 
can be no earthly question. To do so is no more a breach of the peace than to 
applaud ; and we caution the police how they presume to interfere. Let the 
manager beware how he requests such interference, and let him and them bear 
in mind the scenes which followed their illegal and unjustifiable opposition to 
the public will when it was attempted to fore e Anderson upon the Park audi- 
ence. If. on that occasion, the manager had bowed to the public voice, as it 
was his duty to do, and if the police officers had not presumed to interfere 
with those who hzssed any more than those who applauded, the riots which 
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took place on that occasion would never have occurred. We shall go to the 
Park to-night and openly express our opposition, and as peaceably as those who 
go to applaud. Let those who think as we do of the conduct of Mr. W. also 
repair there; and we venture to predict there will be no breach of the peace on 
their part, and that Mr. Wood will never again be heard by an American audi- 


ence. 
«One word of advice to the manager. Do not permit the house to be packed 


before the doors are opened; and do not attempt to interfere after they are 


opened. 

“All whoare familiar with the history of theatricals in London are well aware, 
that if an actor does anything to offend the public, his opponents as well as his 
friends gu to the theatre, and by their opposition and applause peaceably deter- 
mine upon his fate. The police do not presume to interfere, and the parties 
exert their lungs for or against an actor to the full extent of their disposition.” 


In accordance with this announcement the riot took place. The re- 
sponsible editor of the Courier and his followers appeared. The doors 
were broken down—the mob rushed in, forced themselves into the boxes, 
and uproar and confusion prevailed. Missiles of all descriptions were 
launched upon the stage, and a beam of wood, thrown at Mrs. Wood, 
was warded off by Mr. Placide, who saved her life thereby. Other mis- 
siles followed. The mayor and authorities were present, but could do 
nothing ; and after the Woods were withdrawn, the uproar subsided on 
the singing of the Marseillais by Mr. Richings. On the following morn- 
ing the Courier contained the following notice :— 


** As we anticipated, the Park audience drove Mr. Wood from the stage last 
night, and refused to retire until assured by the manager, Mr. Simpson, that 
the Woods should not again be allowed to perform.” 


The untimely and melancholy fate of that sweet lady, Mrs. Wood, who 
never recovered her spirits, followed as a consequence of offence 
being taken by the adherents of the press. It will be observed that 
that most deplorable transaction arose not from any offence offered by 
the Woods to an American audience, but was simply a private quarrel 
with another actress, espoused by an editor, who defied, by twelve hours’ 
notice, the authorities, and scoffed at their right to interfere. This is 
a precedent going to show what is theatrical common law in respect to 
actors. Mr. Macready had offended not only the friends of Mr. Forrest, 
but a large portion of the New-York populace, and on the occasion 
of his second appearance they assembled and hissed him off—showing 
him that the taunt contained in his speech on the occasion of his benefit, 
that a plan had been foiled, was short of the truth, and the matter was 
apparently at an end, as usual in such cases, 

If Mr, Macready, after the lapse of a few nights, had again appeared, 
probably no farther attempt would have been made to interfere with him. 
A large number of persons—who sympathized with Mr. Forrest, under 
the belief that he had suffered contumely in London because he was an 
American—were satisfied with having shown the Englishman that 
Americans would requite such national indignities. There is, however, 
unhappily a class of persons, who seize upon every occasion to thrust 
themselves before the public, seeking to make personal capital out of the 
most trivial transaction. Those persons got up a card, and procured to it 
many eminent signatures, which, we are persuaded would, upon more 
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mature reflection, have been withheld. There appeared accordingly, in 
the public prints, the following card :— 


** MACREADY AND FORREST. 


* To W. C. Macreapy, Esq : 

“ Dear Sir:—The undersigned, having heard that the outrage at the Astor 
Place Opera House, on Monday Evening, is likely to have the effect of pre- 
venting you from continuing your performances, and from concluding your in- 
tended farewell engagement on the American stage, take this public method of 
requesting you to re-consider your decision, and of assuring you that the good 
sense and respect for order, prevailing in this community, will sustain you on 
the subsequent nights of your performances :— 


Ambrose L. Jordan, *M. M. Noah, Evert A. Duyckinck, 
Edward Sandford, F. R. Tillou, J. Prescott Hall, 
Willis Hall, *Henry J. Raymond, Robert J. Dillon, 
James Foster, Jr., Pierre M. Irving, Ralph Lockwood, 
Duncan C. Pell, Denning Duer, William C. Barret, 
Ogden Hoffman, +Moses H. Grinnell, David Graham, 
Howard Henderson, Simeon Draper, Edward Curtis, 
Samuel Ruggles, Henry A. Stone, *James Brooks, 
James Collis, ¢ Washington Irving, J. E. DeKay, 
Edward S. Gold, Francis B. Cutting, Jacob Little, 
William Kent, Joseph L. White, H. W. Field, 

John W. Francis, Matthew Morgan, Charles A. Davis, 
Wessell S. Smith, David C. Colder, t Herman Melville, 
W. M. Prichard, Ogden P. Edwards, George Bruce, 
Benjamin D. Silliman, John R. Bartlett, *Cornelius Matthews.” 
David Austen, *Richard Grant White, 


This most injudicious epistle, however daintily worded, was not only a 
challenge to those who entertained displeasure at the actor’s conduct, 
but was casting opprobrium upon them for the exercise of their indefeasi- 
ble right of expressing that displeasure. The public took it in this light, 
and the New-York Herald, ever prurient of mischief, noticed it in the 
following manner editorially :— 


“« Now, it is well keown that this was considered a settled case, that Wood 
should never appear again on the American stage. But he did appear again. 
In Mr. Macready’s case, there is a like difference of opinion, and a similar 
crisis. The respectable, literary and philosophical portion of the city are de- 
termined that he shall appear again, and have the decision of Monday reversed 
to-night. If they are properly supported by the Mayor and police, and if there 
are courage and capacity in Washington Irving and his associates, to act with 
as much skill as they write, we rather think that Mr. Macready will succeed, 
and be permitted to play his engagement, and act before all those who wish to 
see him in his fine characters.” 


Mr. Macready, in accordance with the invitation, and as he has since 
told the public, against his better judgment, renewed his engagement for 
several nights. It became instantly evident that this challenge was to be 
accepted, and that a contest for the mastery would take place. A riot 


* Editors. t Ex-Members of Congress. { Authors. 
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was inevitable. The difference between this and the Wood riot ex- 
isted in the fact, that the parties who were then opposed to the actor, were 
in the present case they who sustained the actor. The following para- 
graph appeared in the Courier and Enquirer in connection with it :— 


“The writer of this paragraph, who is one of the editors of this paper, wit- 
nessed the outrages at the Astor Place Opera House on Monday night, which 
he mentioned yesterday morning. In connecting the name of Mr. Forrest with 
their perpetration, he spoke from no knowledge of facts which would establish any 
such connection. THis statements upon this point were entirely inferential. He 
had no doubt whatever that the circumstances of Mr. Forrest's controversy with 
Mr. Macready, and the fact that Mr. Forrest had declared in public that Mr. 
Macready should never be permitted to appear again upon the American stage 
in this citu, warranted the inference which he drew, that the disturbances on 
Monday night was of Mr. Forrest's procurement. He makes this explanation, 
because the paragraph was published without the knowledge of the responsible 
editor, who does not deem the facts sufficient to warrant the assertion that Mr. 
Forrest had anything to do with the outrage in question. Had the writer anti- 
cipated any such difference of opinion, the paragraph, of course, would not have 
been published. R. 


«“ P. S.—Since the foregoing was written, we have received the following 
letter from Mr. Sedgwick, to which we very cheerfully give place; and only 
regret that any charge against, or allusion to, Mr. Forrest, in connection with 
this disgraceful riot, should have been made. It is quite certain that there is 
no evidence of Mr. Forrest's being a party to the proceeding ; and we are bound 
to assume that he was not; and it is also evident that such was our conviction 
previous to the receipt of Mr. Sedgwick’s note, from the fact that the foregoing 
had been already prepared for publication by our associate, and we so apprised 
Mr. Sedgwick’s messenger. J. W. W.” 


“No. 56 Wauu-street, May 8, 1849. 
“To the Proprietor of the Courier and Enquirer: 


* T am desired by Mr. Forrest to call your attention to the article in your 
paper in this day’s date, in which you have seen fit to charge him, with parti- 
cipation in the disturbances that took place last evening at the Astor Place Opera 
House. 

“Tam instructed to say, that every charge against Mr. Forrest, contained 
in the article in question, is absolutely and grossly false; and as the attack 1s 
coupled with reflections of a most improper and offensive character, I hope that 
you will see the propriety of retracting and withdrawing the accusation in the 
most immediate, direct and ample manner. 

* The charges which you have made are of the most serious character, and 
you will, I am satisfied, see the propriety and justice of this demand. 

‘*] am, respectfully, your obd't serv't., 


* THEODORE SEDGWICK.” 


The charge and retraction followed rapidly, and on the following day 
the following appeared :— 


“ We have received the following letter from Mr. Sedgwick in reference to 
the disturbances at the Astor Place Opera House on Monday night. It will be 
seen that Mr. Forrest denies having ever ‘declared in public that Mr. Mac- 
ready should never be permitted to appear again upon the stage of this city.’ 
Under this denial, we, of course, presume we were misinformed in regard to the 
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matter, and accordingly withdraw entirely the inference drawn from the alleged 
statement. 

* We chcerfully publish Mr. Sedgwick’s letter, and can only renew the ex- 
pression of regret that the original statement should have been made : 


“ No. 56 Watu-streET, May 9th, 1849. 
“To the Proprietor of the Courier and New- York Enquirer : 


“ Your article in the Courier of this morning has been examined by Mr. 
Forrest with every disposition to accept any satisfactory withdrawal of the 
charges confained in the article in your paper of the 8th, and any reasonable 
explanation of the insertion of so erroneous and injurious a statement. 

** But your paper of this morning contains an assertion which Mr. Forrest 
cannot for a moment allow to pass uncontradicted. 

‘** You state ‘as a fact,’ in the article to which I refer, ‘that Mr. Forrest had 
declared in public that Mr. Macready should never be permitted to appear again 
upon the stage in this city,’ and the inference again said to ‘ be warranted by the 
fact, is, that the disturbance on Monday night was Mr. Forrest's procurement.’ 

‘* Mr. Forrest pronounces this assertion to be absolutely false; and I am in- 
structed to request that you will at once contradict it, or give the authority on 
whose information the statement is made. 

* Tam respectfully, your obd’t. serv’t., 
* THEODORE SEDGWICK.” 


Tt will be observed that this charge made by tke Courier against Mr. 
Forrest, is the same as that insinuated by Mr. Macready in his speech, 
and while it was impossible to produce any evidence of the grave offence 
charged, it betrays the spirit of the challenge to the opposers of the 
actor. Mr. Forrest was, however, it appears, not to be trifled with, and 
retraction was promptly made, It now became evident that something 
must be done to preserve the peace of the city. The mayor sent for 
the manager, Mr. Niblo, and he attended at 11 o’clock, A. M. with Mr. 
Hackett. The mayor proposed to close the theatre. In this, he was 
resisted by the manager, who, in fact, governed the city in that respect. 
The mayor seemed to feel that it was his duty to close the house, but he 
was troubled with the indecision that beset Macbeth, and this want of 
firmness was fatal. The Mayor of Philadelphia, a few years since, when a 
riot was threatened, in consequence of an attempt to play a drama founded 
on the Mercer tragedy, promptly closed the house. It has been argued 
that the actor in the pursuit of a lawful calling, was entitled to protection, 
at all costs; in this we apprehend lies anerror. ‘Theatrical representations 
are not lawful in the sense that other occupations are lawful. They cannot 
be carried on without an express license, for which a tax is charged, and 
the necessity of the license grows out of the fact that they may, unchecked, 
offend good morals or disturb the public peace. Every man’s calling is 
subject to prohibition when the public interests demand it. This has fre- 
quently been decided in the English as well as in our own law courts. It 
was particularly tested in England, in the case of a person who, within his 
own window, exposed a picture which daily attracted crowds, in conse- 
quence of which he was arrested, but having means, contested his right 
to have his own picture in his own window. This was ably argued, and 
carried to the court of last resort, when his right was confirmed ; but it 
was also decided that that right must, when necessary, yield to the general 
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interests. In the case of the exhibition of the model artists in New-York, 
they were permitted until an indefinable line in respect of costume was 
passed, and then the police arrested the performers and closed the house. 
In the case of certain poor and friendless preachers of the gospel, many in 
New-York have been arrested and imprisoned, because they collected 
crowds. What are called disorderly houses, are daily broken up, when 
no actual disturbance occurs, because they offend good morals. A few 
years since, when Robert Morris, Esq., was mayor, the church in Crosby- 
street, in the exercise of a most perfect right, proceeded to remove the re- 
mains in a burial ground, which had not been disturbed for many years. 
This gave rise to a popular commotion, which endangered the peace of 
the city, and the mayor promptly prohibited the proceedings of the church 
until the excitement was allayed. It never occurred to him to call upon 
soldiers to shoot the mob, even in order to defend the church in an inde- 
feasable right. In the case of cholera, sick patients were taken forcibly 
from their own houses by authority, and died on the way to the hospital. 
The mayor, on the present occasion, which was that of a direct challenge 
between the friends of Macready on one hand, to his opponents on the 
other, to come and fight at the Astor Place Opera, being overruled by the 
actors, determined to permit the performance to take sides with Macready’s 
friends against his opponents, and to defend the house. Having arrived 
at this conclusion, it would seem natural that he should consult with his 
chief of police as to the means at the disposal of the authorities to keep the 
peace. What these are, is known to every citizen, being provided by a law 
for which they all voted. There are at his disposal, under the chief of po- 
lice, nine hundred men,* who receive annual salaries of $500 per annum 
each. These are divided into companies under sufficient captains, who all 
report to the chief. In addition to this force, he can appoint as many spe- 
cial constables as the occasion may require. Now this force is not all on 
duty at once, but when difficulty occurs, all should be on the spot. At 
sea, a ship’s crew is divided into watches, but a gale of wind calls all 
hands upon deck. At 11 o’clock on the morning of Thursday, the mayor 
summoned the chief, and Major General Charles W. Sandford, command- 
ing the military forces of this county, and they appeared. Having decided, 
against his own judgment and the advice of recorder Tallmadge, to 
prevent the actor from being hissed, the mayor enquired of the chief if 
the civil force would be sufficient to suppress the disturbance. Now, as 
we have stated, this officer is in command of nine hundred athletic men, 
accustomed to manly exercise, receiving adequate salaries, and organized 
under proper captains,t their whole duty being to keep the peace. 


* Art. 1, sec. 2, law of May, 1846. 
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Knowing these facts, he deliberately replied that they would not be suffi- 
cient. ‘The mayor then asked if the military would also be required, and 
he replied, yes!* General Sandford declined giving an opinion. Soon 
after, the order for the military was given. Now, it will be observed, that 
“the military” forms no part of our government. There is no law what- 
ever recognizing it any way as a part of the executive branch. It is a 
form of defence adopted against foreign enemies; but as a means of in- 
ternal government, the ballot-box was long since substituted for the bay- 
onet. The captain and private, as well as any other citizen, may be 
deputised as assistant constables to aid in keeping the peace, but only as 
assistant constables. As executioners, a part they sometimes volunteer to 
assume, they are not recognized by the law. The civil police are some- 
times obliged to take life, but only when it is in defence of their lives ; their 
military aid has no more right to use a musket than has a constable, and 
neither has either right to give the other liberty to take life. Neverthe- 
less, there is this proneness on the part of the authorities, on the smallest 
occasion, to neglect their duties, and throw the responsibility of 
keeping the peace upon the military, and the officious vanity of these 
officers always seconds the call. The erroneous impression that the mi- 
litia are necessary to keep the peace, and that they are a legally consti- 
tuted branch of the executive, seems to be the main argument for preserv- 
ing their organization ; and this dangerous impression being shared by 
civil officers, prompts them to depend upon the militia, paralysing their 
own energies. In consequence of the order, General Sandford called 
out the 7th regiment of National Guards, numbering four hundred men, 
and a troop of horse; but it appears that only two hundred infantry and 
forty horsemen obeyed the summons. It appears from the evidence that 
he ordered a small force, because he thought there was to be a large po- 
lice force, and the police force was small, because the chief knew that 
the military was to be present. It does not appear that any consultation 
was held, or that the mayor, who should have directed all, troubled him- 
self about the matter. 

From 11 A. M. until the hour of performance, the chief on his part, and 
the general on his, had to prepare, and it appears that the Opera House 
was placed in a state of siege, by nailing planks across its lower windows 
and strengthening its defences. At the proper time, the chief, out of his 
command of nine hundred men, which he thought insufficient to keep 
the peace without the soldiers, assembled three hundred and twenty-five, 
with whom, at 4P. M., he repaired to the spot. Of these, he posted 
seventy-five in the house of Mrs. Langdon, a grand-daughter of the late 
John Jacob Astor, (what these men were placed there for has not 
been explained, ) two hundred in the Opera House, and fifty in the streets, 
lt will be remembered that Astor Place commences on the Bowery, and 
in its course to Broadway, divides at about half the distance, the north- 
ern branch being called Eighth-street, and the southern, Astor Place. 
The Opera House is the point of division. There are two entrances to 
to the house, one on each street—Mrs. Langdon’s house being opposite 
on Astor Place. Now, it is obvious, that having delivered an opinion 
that uine hundred policemen would not be sufficient to prevent the actor 
from being hissed, the authorities would naturally make the most of their 


* Evidence before the Coroner. 
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force—and the station-houses could easily have been supplied with special 
constables for the evening, while the whole regular force concentrated 

upon the scene of the expected riot. Nothing of the kind, however, was 
done. But as soon as the crowd began to press, the military was sent for. 
It would appear very evident that there was from the first no intention of 
relying upon the police. That it was pre-determined to depend out of 
doors wholly upon the militia, and to induce them to take all the re- 
sponsibility. 

The Chief of Police states in his evidence, that there was a tumult in 
the house. Some persons “shook their fists at Macready,” and for this 
he ordered persons arrested, and ‘ordered the amphitheatre to be 
cleared of all those disturbing the peace; this was done, ind quiet 
was restored. The attack commenced outside, by throwing stones at 
the windows.” Now, it would seem, that until the police commenced 
making arrests for “ shaking fists,” there was no overt-act; the usual 
noise of a theatre was somewhat exaggerated. The police in the house 
were in sufficient force to prevent any breach of the peace. They made 
what arrests they pleased without difficulty, and the play was played out 
to the end, when the actor was called out, hissed and applauded, and he 
then went home. Around the building on the outside were, it appears, 
about two hundred boys, from 12 to 18 years of age, * throwing stones 
at the building; and these, by the testimony of all parties, constituted 
the whole of the mob. A large concourse of people was assembled, but 
they took no part whatever in ‘the disturbance; so far from it that, among 
the crowd of spectators, were standing some of the gentlemen who 


signed the above paper to support Macready: and, as appears from the 
testimony, as in that of John Clarke, book-binder, many were remonstra- 
ting with others who were throwing stones. It has been said that no 
spectators had any right to be there. This may be true in despotic gov- 
ernments, where there are two parties only, the people and the govern- 
ment, and the latter wishes no disinterested witnesses of its executions. 
Under our institutions all citizens have a right to see for themselves how 


* Evrpence berore tHE Coroxer.—Gen. Hall.—“ The rioters appeared to be boys 
from 15 to 18 and 20 years of age, and I don’t believe there was over 1,000.” 

S. L. Wylie, Piano-Forte Maker.—“ The persons engaged in throwing stones were 
mostly boys, from 16 to 20 years of age,” 

S. W. Gaines, Counsellor at Law.—‘“ There were so few persons engaged throwing 
stones, that it was a matter of surprise to those witnessing it, why the police did not 
stop it.” 

Jesse C. Haviland, Contractor.—“‘ There was a good many boys, possibly two or 
three hundred, throwing stones at the Astor Opera House.” 

T. J. Belvin, Boatman.—‘I saw a lot of half-grown boys throwing stones at the 
Astor Opera House.” 

8. H. Stewart, Clerk of Police. ~*‘ Those who were assailing the door were 
mostly boys and young men, 15 to 17 years of age.’ 

Dennis Ryer, Ex- Policeman.—“ I saw some boy s, and a few men, throwing stones.” 

John Clarke, Book-Binder.—“ I saw some boys pick up stones and throw them, 
and one man, whom I told he ought to be ashamed of himself, for he ought to know 
better.” 

B. P. Fairchild, Capt. Police.—“ From one to two hundred boys were throwing 
stones,’ 

John B. Leveridge.—“ The boys were throwing stones. - 

Charles Cook, Assistant Captain 1st Ward Police e.—“ The voices appeared to come 
from boys of 16 years of age; on the second fire they appeared to scatter, and in @ 
quarter of an hour the street was cleared.” 
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the laws are executed, and it is also the acknowledged duty of all good 
citizens to aid in keeping the peace, a duty which requires their pre- 
senog unless the chief magistrate, having provided himself with a suffi- 
cient number of special constables, requests, by proclamation, all others 
to stay away. No such proclamation was, however, issued. Now we 
know, from personal observation, that among the concourse there were 
numbers like John Clarke, desirous to preserve order, and if, previous 
to the arrival of the military, the mayor had come out and appealed to 
citizens present to aid in the arrest of the disturbers of the peace, he 
would have been promptly and efficiently responded to. It will be re- 
membered that, although the chief had told the- mayor at LI o’clock, 
A. M., that the whole police force would not be sufficient to preserve the 
peace, and the mayor had, in consequence, ordered out the military with 
murderous weapons, he tells us that, at nine o’clock in the evening, when 
Gen. Hall was soliciting leave to fire, ‘*there was no proclamation issued 
by me that day; I issued none, because I was not sufficiently informed 
of the state of facts to deem it necessary; the means taken through the 
day were precautionary.” Would it not also have been ‘‘ precautionary”’ 
to issue a proclamation, requesting citizens to refrain from congregating ? 
We think this illustrates the fact that the authorities regard, what should 
only be the last resort in extreme cases, viz., the ordering out of the mili- 
tary, with loaded weapons, to shoot citizens, as a very trivial affair, of much 
less consequence than to issue a proclamation. Now it will be observed that 
200 policemen in the theatre effected their object, in preventing any vio- 
lence, if any was intended, beyond hissing, which, however, does not appear, 
and of which there is no probability, From concurrent testimony there 
were, then, 290 boys outside to be arrested, and for that duty 50 police- 
men only were detailed ; the 75 who constituted a guard for Mrs. Lang- 
don, it would appear, took no part. After the arrests in the house, the 
throwing of stones outside became more serious. and the chief, in his 
evidence, says: “‘ [ then rallied a body of policemen on the Eighth-street 
side, opened the doors, and charged the crowd, and drove them from the 
rear of the house; a number of the policemen were driven into the 
house badly wounded ; almost all of them were more or less injured ; 
the cry was then, where are the military 1” Now, Mr. Stewart, clerk of 
police, says of this transaction : 


‘The number ordered out was fifteen men. On my going into the streets 
there apeared to be quite a concourse of people. There was quite a crowd 
about the door, but not very dense. I could not see how far the crowd ex- 
tended. Those who were assailing the door were mostly boys and young men 
15and 17 years of age. Several of them were concerned in assailing the door. 
I cannot say how many. Certainly a very small proportion of the crowd. The 
police arre sted from six lo ten of them and brought them in the house, and the at- 
tack on the door in Astor Place, and the force and press, appeared to increase 
after this. 


Of 999 policemen, 15! only ventured among the boys outside on 
Eighth-street, and, although they arrested 10 of them, it was thought the 
military were necessary. Inthe evidence it is repeatedly stated gene- 
rally that numbers of the police were injured, but there are no specifica- 
tions, The testimony concurs on all sides that there was no serious vio- 
lence until the military made its appearance. * Up to this time the nature 
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of the assemblage is very accurately described by the clerk of the police, 
Mr. Stewart, in his evidence before the coroner : ° 


« There was a large crowd in Astor Place. The whole street in front of the 
theatre, for more than its length, was full of people—not very dense, however, 
for I could pass in and out among the crowd with ease, though not without 
danger of being hit with bricks and stones. ‘This crowd was not very turbu- 
lent. There appeared to be a very large number of them. I should think a 
very large majority of them were here as spectators. The actors in the dis- 
turbances, of whom there did not appear to be many at that time, appeared to 
be mere lads—perhaps from fifteen to twenty years of age.” 


Now it appears evident that had the 550 policemen, who were at the 
command of the authorities, gone into that crowd, they could have had 
little difficulty in arresting the whole of these turbulent boys, amid the 
good wishes of the by-standers. No life would have been lost. The 
laws would have been sustained in a legal way, and the moral convic- 
tion would have gone forth to the world, that our civil force is equal to 
any emergency. Unhappily, however, instead of ordering 500 athletic 
policemen to the spot, 200 young men, with loaded muskets, were sent 
for, and the indignation their appearauce created, at once drew from in- 
different spectators expressions of disapprobation ; and when it was un- 
derstood by the crowd that the horsemen were exclusively Germans, or 
“« Hessians,” as they were called, the ill feeling their appearance excited, 
it may well be supposed, was by no means abated. These circumstances 
added both to the numbers and audacity of the turbulent, and the whole 
riot changed its aspect. It was no longer against the house,* but against 
the “‘ aristocracy” and their “ guards,” the military. It will not be un- 
derstood that any ill feeling existed against the young gentlemen personally 
who have a taste for military display. Asa whole, they behaved well, and 
although under mistaken views of their position relative to the government 
as military, but obeyed orders, and to the high honor of the gentlemen who 
compose the 7th regiment of National Guards, it may be stated, that they 
have relinquished a proposed excursion to Philadelphia for the purpose of 
appropriating the money, it would cost, to the relief of the friends of those 
who lost their lives on that awful night ; and we hope the civil authorities 
will imitate so laudable and praiseworthy an example. It was now the 
case that Gens. Sandford and Hall, with 200 young men, became the 
object of attack to the whole active rioters, and their judgments and 
presence of mind seem not to have been of the clearest under these cir- 
cumstances. That there were very many stones thrown at them, is no doubt 
true; the horse, in particular, were driven altogether from the ground ; 
but it is also the case, that the military standing under the building were 
hit by stones, rebounding from the wall above, against which they had been 


* Evipence BEFORE Cornoner.—Stewart, Clerk of the Police.—“I think the ap- 

earance of the military seemed to provoke and excite the mob. At the time of the 
firing the police could not have quelled the riot; for the assault was directed entirely 
against the military, and not against the house.” 

Dennis Ryer.—‘*I said so then, and I say the same now, that had the chief of 
police organized his force properly, ‘hey could have dispersed the mob; that is, with 
the force he had stationed in the theatre; but after the military had arrived, it was im- 
possible then for the police to disperse them. 1 was assistant captain for nine months, 
when I resigned; I resigned last February, a year ago.” 
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thrown.* Some of the military left the ranks because they would not fire 
upon their fellow-citizens. Nevertheless, the natural consequences of dan- 
ger, pain and opprobrious epithets, were the growing irritation. of the 
military. The necessity of firing was far more manifest to those hit than 
to those as yet uninjured. Gen. Hall, in his evidence, informs us: 
“One of my men was knocked down, and he said to Col. Duryea, with 
his face all over blood, ‘ this is too bad, and not to be allowed to resént 
it.’ ‘Never mind,’ said the colonel, ‘stick to your guns.’” The colonel 
had not been hit. Gen. Hall was himself hit, however, by stones, and 
gave the order to load with some hesitation, as he knew that “ each was 
a ball cartridge.” 

The report that Capt. Shumway was shot in the leg, that Capt. Pond 
was injured, the “noise of the stones striking against the muskets,” 
‘the hallooing of the people,” the complaints of the men, the urging of 
the chief of police to fire, and the blows of the stones, were more than 
the general could stand, more particularly when, as the general 
informs us in his evidence :—‘‘1I was also told that my face was 
bleeding; I had not felt any stone or pain, more than like the 
prick of a pin. At home, however, a small ba/l was found in my cheek, 
a little larger than the head of a pin; my cheek bled for more than 
two hours.”—-And the extraordinary spectacle was presented, of a sub- 
ordinate military officer leaving his command, to hunt up a civil 
officer who would take the responsibility of ordering the men to fire, and 
in his eagerness to get the order, fairly threatened the chief magistrate 
who hesitated to give it. The ceremony of getting an order from a civil 
magistrate was finally gone through with, but the circumstances amounted 
to a command from the military. The Mayor states that he was not on the 
ground fifteen minutes, before General Hall so/tczted orders to fire, which 
were refused, yet he continued to urge the necessity upon the Mayor 
until that officer left the house. General Hall then went to the Recorder 
with a like request, and was again refused. He then went to the Sheriff 
and urged him to give the order, and this time the solicitation of General 
Sandford being added, the Sheriff gave the order ‘‘to fire over their 
heads.” Now, without stopping to inquire how far nervousness, irrita- 
tion, pain and resentment, to say nothing of military aspiration, conspired 
in the breast of General Hall to convince him of the necessity of firing, 
and to stimulate him to hunt up somebody that would give a color of le- 
gality to the homicides, we will pass on to the appalling fact, that these 
persons having loaded weapons at their command, were entirely oblivious 
of the fact, that beyond the circle of noisy boys that surrounded them, 
and within reach of the messengers of death, were the streets and houses 
of New-York filled with innocent families guiltless of riot, and very many 
ignorant of its existence. Yet these persons ordered guns loaded with 
full charges and heavy shot to be fired over the heads of the rioters, 
with perfect indifference as to the mischief the shot might do beyond. The 
result was what might have been expected, a long list of dead and wounded, 
few of whom were among the guilty! A shot passed through the sash of 
a window before which two ladies were standing. 


*W. M. Kinney, Policeman.—* Before we were driven to the curb, the stones hit 
us; whether they were thrown at us or the door, I cannot say; afterwards they went 
over our heads.” 
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“ An oyster shantee, kept by a colored man, at the corner of Lafayette and 
Astor Place, was pierced by two bullets, one of them just entering at the upper 
corner of the door frame, and being turned downwards. grazed an old woman, 
named Sarah Sewell, in the face. It did her no injuty, and she was going about 
during the day. The public house, No. 23 Eighth-street, opposite Lafayette 
Place, has ten bullet marks, three of which entered the dwelling, one of them 
through the door, and the remaining two through the dwelling-room windows, 
and into a closet, almost hitting children who were in bed. 

“ Mrs. Brenan, housekeeper for Mr. Kernochan, corner of Second Avenue 
and 9th street, while passing up the Bowery on her way home, leaning upon 
the arm of a man, was struck with a ball in her Jeft thigh. 

“ Bridget Fagan, Irish, 30 years old, shot in the left leg, just below the knee. 
Lives in Eleventh street, between Avenues 1 and 2. She was two blocks off, 
walking with her husband on their way home, and fell into his arms. 

“ Asa F’. Collins, aged 45 years, residing at 41st street and 3d avenue, a man 
of some little property. Mr. Collins was descending from one of the railroad 
cars, at the time of the firing of the military, a distance of 100 yards from the 
scene of disorder, a ball from a musket struck him in the neck.” 


Such were some of the awful consequences of substituting 200 militia 
for 500 policemen, to quell a riot. It has been endeavored to > palliate these 
unparallelled atrocities by arguing that all those shot deserved it. The 
New-York Courier and Enquirer, the same print that got up he Wood 
riots, reasons thus :— 


“Another, representing that he done nothing, was found to have been shot in a 
direction which necessarily implied that his arm was raised to throw a stone, at 
the moment he received the wound. And another of the killed was struck di- 
rectly on the top of his head—while stooping, undoubtedly to pick up a stone.” 


Such cogent reasons for taking life, are of the ultra circumstantial 
character. 

Now, if we turn toevidence of spectators, the complete hallucination 
of the authorities becomes more manifest. That of Stephen W. Gains, 
counsellor at law, is so clear, and coincides so completely with our own 
observation, and with that of all with whom we have conversed, we give 
it entire. 


“Strepuen W. Gatns, sworn, says :—I am a counsellor at law, residing at 
No. 180 East Broadway. On Thursday evening last | was atthe corner of 
Astor Place and Lafayette Place; I stood upon a pile of boards; I stood there 
from half-past eight o’clock until after the last discharge of musketry ; from the 
place where I stood I had a fair view of the Opera House; when | first got 
there, the space between me and the theatre was filied with people, but not 
densely crowded at that time. [ saw persons throwing stones at the principal 
entrance, and at the windows of the Opera House ;“they were nearly in front of 
the Opera House ; sometimes a single stone, and at other times a volley. About 
fifty feet in front of the house was the principal scene of action. The streets 
towards the Bowery were filled with people ; there were no stones thrown from 
the quarter where [ stood, and there was so few engaged in actually stoning the 
house, that it was a surprise to those witnessing it why the police did not stop it. 
I saw the fire from the discharge of the muskets as it left the barrels, as the 
lamps were out; some of them were fired nearly perpendicular, some on an in- 
clined plane towards the house of Mrs. Langdon, and others horizontal’y ; this 
was the first discharge. We had no intimation of firing where I stood, until I 
saw the flash; several other volleys were discharged immediately. Previous to 
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firing the last volley, the streets were nearly cleared ; most of the people had left 
the inclosure where | was; there were, perhaps, half-a-dozen on the sidewalk 
in front of where I was. I was still standing on the boards, when the last 
discharge took place up Astor Place towards the Bowery ; between me and 
the soldiers the space was clear; there was a smal] number of persons on the 
corner opposite Mrs. Langdon’s house ; they were out of the range of the 
fire.”’ 


It will be observed that the people were retiring, and the street was 
nearly cleared before the last volley, which carried death to many. 
That of Sylvester L. Wylie is also very remarkable. 


‘“‘Sytvester L. Wruie, piano forte maker, residing at No. 342 Third 
avenue, being sworn, says :—Before the shooting I did not hear any order 
given to disperse ; it might have been given, but the noise was so great it could 
not have been heard, except in a very loud voice. I saw others wounded at the 
same discharge of musketry. At the time the military levelled their muskets, it 
was about half a minute before they fired; the crowd then opened each way. 
When they fired, one soldier took down his mvsket and did something to his lock, 
then took aim at a man’s breast, apparently, and then fired; this was afier all the 
rest had discharged their muskets. 1 took no part in the riot, any more than 
went there to see what was going on. After I took the deceased to the station 
house, I did not come back. I saw some four or five others shot by the same 
discharge.” 


We might go on with quoting evidence, but enough we think has been 
advanced, to show that the only serious riot was against the military, pro- 
duced by their presence and acts. The 22 deaths, and some 30 wounded, 
gave the victory to the troops, who occupied the ground for two days 
in imposing force. 


‘The testimony was given to the jury at half-past six o’clock. The door 
was closed, and officers stationed so as to keep all persons from holding any con- 
versation with them. The jury, after being out about two hours and a half, 
brought in the followiog verdict :— 


** VERDICT. 


“We believe that George A. Curtis, John McDonald, Thomas Aylward, 
George Lincoln, Timothy Burns, Henry Otten, George W. Brown, William 
Butler, George W. Taylor, Owen Burns, Thomas Bulman, Niel Gray Mellis, 
Asa F. Collins, William Armer, Thomas Kearnin, Matthew Cahill, and George 
W. Gedney, came to their deaths by gun-shot wounds, fired by the military 
during the riot before the Opera House, on Thursday evening, 10th of May 
instant, by order of the civil authorities of the city of New-York; and that the 
circumstances existing at the time justified the authorities in giving the order to 
fire upon the mob. We further belveve that, if a larger number of the police had 
been ordered out, the necessity of a resort to the use of the military might have 
been avoided. 

“ New-York, May 14, 1849. 

“ (Signed.) 

“Jas. H. Perkins, Foreman. Joseph W. Brewster, Edward C. Robinson, 
O. H. Wilson, George Dawson, William S. Smith, 
Leonard H. Regur, William Banta, Thomas S. Miller, 
James Copsey, J.C. Baldwin, Wm. Ballagh, Jr.” 
Samuel Raynor, Leander M. Sammis, 


The jury were a long time, two and a half hours, in arriving at the 
VOL, XXIV.—NO. CXXXII. iS 
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conclusicn that the deaths were justifiable at all. The verdict, as ren- 
dered, simply exculpates the military for firing in self-defence, after they 
were wrongfully placed in situations where their lives were endangered. 
After this carnival of blood, inspired by the most infatuated folly, the 
grand-jury of the county made the following presentment, recommending 
what, if the mayor had had moral courage to do in the first instance, 
would have saved many lives, and our country a lasting disgrace :-— 


“ To the Hon. the Court of Sessions of the city and county of New-York : 


“The Grand-Jury Inquest, taking into consideration the highly excited state 
of the public feeling, growing out of the riot of the last twenty-four hours, would 
present the necessity of adopting such conciliatory measures as may tend to 
allay the excitement, and recommend that the performance at the Opera House 
be suspended for the present. 

** (Signed.) JOHN CAMPBELL, Foreman. 


“* New-York, May 11, 1849.” 


All these transactions have cast a deep stain on the American charac- 
ter; and chiefly because it will be alleged that our boasted institutions 
are, after all, dependent on the bloody means that have cemented the 
reeking thrones of European despots; and it is a most melancholy 
circumstance, that this carnival of blood has been gloated over as a 
triumph of law and order—a consolation which we cannot draw from it. 
While our sympathies are deeply enlisted with our dead and wounded 
fellow-citizens, whose blood has been sacrificed to an illegal connection 
between government and militia, we regret that the authorities have been 
completely foiled jin the object for which they contended, which was, the 
support of the actor and manager in their supposed rights. The engage- 
ment of the former was broken up, and himself a midnight fugitive from 
the city; while the manager has been subjected to heavy loss in the 
continuous closing of the house—and for this our streets have flowed 
with blood, and our fair name indelibly stained. 

The whole difficulty has grown out of two facts—one is, that the 
right of the public to hiss an actor was denied; and for the first time 
attempted to be suppressed. The other was the illegal employment of 
the military to coerce citizens. There seems to be a superstition pre- 
valent among the militia officers, that if a civil officer gives the word to 
fire, that it is all right. Now, the only justification for firing at all is, self- 
defence, and that is as good for the private firing without orders as for a 
platoon ordered by the police. In England there is a thing called a “ riot 
act,” which has doubtless given rise to the military traditions. That act was 
invented in 1714 to abridge the rights of citizens and to strengthen the arm 
oftyrany. On tunrning to it, in the English statutes at large, many singular 
and important features are observable. Prominent among them is the fact, 
that the power to take life under it could not be exercised until one hour 
after the proclamation contained in the act was read by the head of the 
civil authority. Previous to its enactment, life could not be legally taken 
at all, No allasion is made in it to the employment of the military, but, 
on the-contrary, it refers to the necessary violence which may be em- 
ployed by the police. It also distinctly recognizes the principle, that but 
for this act, the taking of life, even to suppress a riot, would subject the 
party doing it, or directing it to be done, to trial for murder ; hence the 
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act provides, that he shall be exempted from that liability, provided all 
the formalities of the act are complied with; so that it is manifest that, 
even under the British riot act, the parties who caused the twenty-two 
citizens to be shot, on the 10th of May, could not be justified, and would 
be subject to trial for homicide. This act has never been re-enacted 
here, but on the contrary, repugnant provisions were intentionally placed 
in our constitutions and laws, forbidding such a sacrifice of the lives of 
American citizens. The constitution of New-York, as well as that of 
all the States, expressly provides that no person shall be deprived of life 
unless in due process of law; and the constitution of the United States pro- 
vides, that Congress shall protect against ‘‘ domestic violence,” a provision 
entirely useless, if it had been contemplated that the militia might shoot 
whenever they thought it necessary. Now, the English riot act provides 
that on one hour’s notice by the “ head of the civil authority,” viz. the mayor, 
life may be taken if necessary. In the present case the mayor not only 
gave no notice, but personally refused to give any order to take life, and 
many lives were soon after taken by the militia in self-defence, as they 
allege. But by what ‘due process of Jaw,” and on what ground, were 
innocent lives at a distance taken? It has been well stated in a contem- 
porary journal :—‘‘ When, in the Lord George Gordon riots in London, 
Newgate had been broken open, scores of houses burned, including the 
dwelling and library of Lord Mansfield, and the mob, thousands strong, 
were marching up to the Parliament House, with the avowed purpose of 
destroying it, Lord Mansfield, consulted by the ministry, denied the right 
of the king even to order the troops to fire onthe people. The majority 
of the council decided against this opinion, and the rioters were shot 
down ; but the correctness of the decision was questioned afterwards by 
Fox, in Parliament, and the exertion of military power, in such cases, is 
justified now rather by the plea of necessity than by the authority of law. 
Yet this disputed decision is all the warrant under which the magistrates 
in New-York acted. The constitution and the statute give no such 
power, for the state is chary of the lives of its citizens, and, in theory at 
least, recoils from these indiscriminate massacres of innocent and guilty, 
which, it is true, it fails on the other hand to punish, justifying its silence 
by the plea of necessity.” 

In London this is well understood, and was acted upon on the occasion 
of the great Chartist riots, a few years since. When a vast concourse of 
people advanced upon the Parliament House to change the government, 
no troops made their appearance ; every citizen of London was depu- 
tized, and cheerfully acted as a special constable, and the danger was 
averted. In the bank and public offices troops were concentrated as a 
last resort, to preserve property, should the citizens of London, acting 
as special constables, be defeated by the insurgents. A shot fired, or even 
the presence of a soldier, might have subverted the government. 

The military are liable to duty in the case of “insurrection,” which 
signifies an armed and organized resistance to the government ; but by 
no means signifies a number of persons collected to hiss an actor. The 
object of arresting persons who are disturbing the peace, is to prevent 
them from doing mischief—that is, destroying property and taking life. 
If the means employed for that purpose do ten times more mischief than 
the mob in its wildest excess contemplated, or could have effected, of 
what real value is such interference? Thirty dead bodies remain as 
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monuments of the “ vigor and efficiency” of the magistracy of New- 
York, and “two-thirds of the windows of the Opera House broken,” 
are the evidences of the violence of the mob. Is there not an infinite dis- 
proportion between the retaliation and the provocation, even if all who 
were offered up to the public vengeance were guilty? The calm investi- 
gator must, however, decide, that citizens were slaughtered through the 
resentment of military illegally present, and that magistrates were con- 
quered by the mob. It is argued by those who seek to justify the massa- 
cre of the 10th May, that the military are citizens, and therefore the 
homicides they commit are great.moral examples. It is precisely 
because they are citizens that they should aid in enforcing the laws in a 
legal way. ‘There is nothing whatever in the law recognizing their exist- 
ence, that places them above the duties and responsibilities of other citi- 
zens. Spilling blood, by any parties, can only be justified as a last 
extremity, when no other means will stop a greater effusion. In cases 
of great and devastating fires, it has been customary, on responsibility of 
the community, to blow up buildings so situated that such a procedure 
will check the flames ; but what would be thought of that officer, who, on 
the occasion of every fire, should order the demolition of all surrounding 
buildings for fear they would burn? The good which we hope will result 
from these bloody occurrences, is, that more vigor will be infused into 
the civil arm; that the officers of the city will be compelled rightly to 
estimate the responsibilities they assume upon accepting office; and that 
ample security will be taken, by legislative enactment, that the military 
shall not be called out upon every trivial occasion, when the cowardice 
of the proper officer prompts him to sacrifice life in order to avoid personal 
responsibility. 


A SERENADE. 


WRITTEN FOR MUSIC. 


Love, the charmer, lures me, 
At night’s silent hour, 

Minstrel-like to wander, 
Near thy fairy bower. 

Rest, while angel visions, 
Hov'ring round thee, keep 
Bright watch o’er thy slumbers, 

Fairest, dearest, sleep. 


But if music tempt thee 
From thy bower to stray, 
Come, my bark shall bear thee 
O’er the moonlit bay. 
Gentle gales shall fan thee, 
While afar we roam, 
Gentle waves shall murmur, 
Fairest, dearest, come. 
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A. Weekoff 
MY TRIP OVER THE ATLANTIC. 


Mr. Eprror :— 

On leaving New-York, a month since, I pledged myself to correspond 
with you, through the pages of the Democratic Review, during my 
absence ; and to exert myself actively in procuring for your readers such 
information of the actual state of Europe as would be at least interesting, 
and, perhaps, useful. Well, I am here, thanks to Providence, at Paris. 
I have been turning and twisting the matter, mentally, over and over 
again, as to what shape or form I should adopt, as best calculated to 
effect my object, and fulfil my promise of interesting, if not enlightening 
you. My intention was at first to write you nice, dapper articles 
of some ten pages each, on the domestic affairs of France; and the 
transitory condition of other European states. But this plan requires in 
style a certain formality, and in matter a necessary sequence, which 
would soon make my correspondence tiresome to me, and, perhaps, 
anything but attractive to your readers. Besides, it was soon evident 
that, with all the literary tact I could possibly bring to bear, a great deal 
of valuable and amusing material would escape mention, for want of a 
head to class it under, or for a pretext to insert it. For crude as I am 
in scribbling, I have observed, that something like harmony, or adapta- 
tion of parts to the whole, is necessary to whatever kind of writing— 
historical, romantic, descriptive, dramatic, or playful, &c., &c.—you 
may choose to adopt. The constant whirl and bustle I am living in, 
and I expect to live no where else, is at war with all rules of regularity— 
I mean of course in a literary sense ;—and this was a moment when your 
readers were in extreme danger of being cut off from the smallest partici- 
pation in my Parisian experiences—and which, perhaps, they may have 
managed to survive—for I had determined, rather than bore myself into 
composing deliberate essays, to wriggle out of my promise, and do some- 
thing else for you by way of compensation. Just then it occurred to me 
there might be a compromise struck between us, which, after all, is the 
only satisfactory way to get through life; and I now propose it in due 
form. 

If you will, Mr. Editor, from whatever motives you please—from 
amiablity or interest—agree to devote a certain portion, more or less, of 
the Review, each month, to my rattlings, without any stipulations in 
point of style or order, I will readily consent, on my part, to take up my 
literary quarters there, with all the easy familiarity one does in a diary ; 
and thus, instead of memorandizing in commonplace books, I will jour- 
nalize‘in the pages of the Review. There is only one drawback to this 
pleasant arrangement, so far as | am concerned; but that may be met by 
extreme discretion on the part of your readers:—If I should, by any 
chance—for with the best intentions such things occur—write or repeat 
what ought to be left unreported, pray let me ask the favor of its going 
no farther. Otherwise I may be accused by the ill-natured of bad taste, 
which the English, hang’em, so delight to sneer at, though it is one of 
their own especial failings; or I may, worse yet, get worthy people whom 
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I respect, into serious difficulties, that no begging pardon will *epair. 
You see, I hope, Mr. Editor, with pyr usual perspicuity, at a glance the 
utter propriety of my suyg@stibni; hha 1 beg you will take the first oppor- 
tunity of hinting all this to ‘your readers, and on their behaving towards 
me in the most confidential manner. And now, rid of my apprehensions, 
and free to roam wherever my vagrant pen invites me, and to express 
myself with all the off-handedness and familiar abandon of a man in a 
hurry, [ sit me down of a lovely morning in March, in the Hotel des 
Princes, at Paris, and begin my “ dottings down,” as Willis neatly styles 
them. 

But [ should remark, en passent, that this rambling record of daily 
events will not prevent me at times making a higher flight; and perhaps I 
may call your attention upwards, occasionally, to the stately height of a 
political, or social essay, meant to be very instructive and impressive. 
I will give you due notice of any such formidable assault on your patience, 
that you may have your night-cap in readiness for a comfortable snooze 
over my prolixities. 

I have been a week in Paris, and how I would like to dash at once at 
my first days’ doings; but in that l would commit a grievous slight of 
omission, to many worthy subjects of commentary that filled up most 
agreeably the interval I spent on the Atlantic. A word or two first of 
the ‘‘ Herman,” and her commander, Captain Crabtree, and the many 
pleasant incidents that enlivened my time aboard of her. 

Do you remember that dreadfully cold ana snowy day, when I embark- 
ed, much against my will, in the suspected ‘‘ Herman?’ It was only be- 
cause there was little chance of my reaching Boston in time for the 
Niagara, and my determination to be off at once, that 1 risked my es- 
teemed self aboard a vesse] that everybody considered tantamount to a 
wooden winding-sheet. I thought about one minute—for J never think 
longer about anything, you know—and I said, (who has not said it?) ** it 
is my destiny—and here goes.” Away went my baggage at once; and I 
followed it. I am not a fatalist; but only a few days before an event 
happened, which only caused me to drop my hat, but will colour 
my mind for life. I was of a sudden face to face with death—a horrible 
and instant death—without the power to resist or escape it. There it 
came, in the shape of an enormous mass of granite, hurled a hundred 
feet in the air from a quarry in blast, close by; and which [ had uncon- 
sciously approached. I saw it descending right down upon me, and I 
turned to fly; but my feet slipping on the ice, | fell, and expected every 
moment to be my last. With a terrific dash it struck on an out-house, 
three feet from me, burying it in ruins, and shaking the earth under me 
As I got up, and rubbed my knee, severely bruised by my fall, I could not 
help dwelling on this mysterious problem, yclept, destiny. The impressive 
text of Dicky Allen, the famous Philadelphia negro preacher, occurred 
to my mind : ‘‘ Wen de time comes, my brudders,” he once exclaifmed to 
his ebony congregation, ‘ for you to die, ye mus die, and afore dat time 
comes, ye can’t kill yerselves no how.” It was under the influence of 
some such profound conviction that I strode aboard the ‘‘ Herman,” and 
entered my state-room, with all the grimness I would pick out a coffin, 
that I had reason to believe I should soon stand in need of. ‘‘ We may 
get one, if the fates are propitious,” I muttered to myself more than 
once, as I was arraying my traps about my cabin, ‘else I shall have to 
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try my hand at drowning—a very chilly undertaking this time of year,” 
I added, as I felt the steamer bumping against the heavy blocks of ice in 
the river. I was a good deal surprised at the size and comfort of my 
state-room—their over-abundance of drawers, and nice little places to 
put odd things away in—a great desideratum at sea, let me say. These 
preliminaries accomplished, I came out, and took a survey, for the first time, 
of the main saloon. Its great extent, form, proportions, and extreme ele- 
gance, astonished me greatly. It was painted in dazzling white, decorated 
richly in gold, and further adorned with fine medallions, representing on 
one side the scenery and monuments of Germany, and on the other 
those of America. The furniture was of cut velvet, and singularly 
graceful and commodious. A series of light torsel pillars supported the 
deck above, between which spacious sky-lights threw their radiance 
around. I walked slowly up and down this splendid apartment, examin- 
ing the paintings, occasionally glancing at myself, of course accidentally, 
en passant, in the glittering mirrors which covered the two masts that 
ran through into the hold, until I was brimful of wonder and admiration. 
“ Well,” L exclaimed at last, “ bad as this vessel may be, and destined, as 
no doubt she is, to go to the bottom one of these days, yet | must say that, 
in point of elegance and comfort, there is no saloon I ever saw aboard an 
ocean steamer to compare with this. ‘That’s certain.” I mounted to the 
main deck, and was struck by its great length, unusual height from the 
water, and perfect security from heavy seas. Every moment my preju- 
dices began to subside. What a pity that a vessel that has so many 
admirable points, should be defective in a vital part; that, in fine, she 
should not be fully sea-worthy. My walk of inspection was cut off by the 
dinner-bell. I have always had a deep aversion at sea to dining in the 
same saloon with sleeping-berths. Sounds and odors necessarily belong 
to them that are at war with appetite. But in this case the berths are, 
by a novel disposition, so eloignés, as the French say, that the groans of a 
poor, sea-sick wretch must be loud, indeed, to reach your startled ears, 
Our complement of passengers was small—some eighteen or so, which is 
not to be wondered at, at this time of year, together with the doubts of 
the safety of the steamer herself. There are at least two things in this 
world whose reputation must be intact to survive—and they are a vessel 
and a woman. The faintest breath of slander, and both are tainted mor- 
taily. From my position at the table 1 had a raking view of both sides, 
and a direct sight at the top. 

The person seated there had a certain air of authority which plainly 
said, ‘I am the captain of this ’ere steamer. Does anybody doubt it ?”’ 
There was all that in his manner, as he helped out the soup with a good 
deal of grace, casting, meanwhile, his keen, gray eye around the table, 
which embraced in a glance passengers, servants, and every other object 
that was a-mind to be looked at. The captain of a vessel at sea is really 
an important person. Your comforts and your personal independence are 
both, more or less, at his mercy, and to an American, a momentary sur- 
render of either is a matter not utterly beneath his notice. 

There was a trait in the demeanor of Captain Crabtree which I had 
observed was characteristic of all our American commanders—a certain 
sense of dignity, a good way this side of arrogance, and which naturally grew 
out of their position, full of grave responsibilities. But there is something 
more than this, hard to define, and which draws a distinction very broad 
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between their manners and those of the English commanders, especially. 
The latter do not enjoy, evidently, the same deep consciousness of their 
individuel equality, with all whom they may chance to encounter, as their 
American confréres, This is the direct result of different political insti- 
tutions. The theory of the famous “ British Constitution ” is, that a lord 
is a higher and nobler thing than the captain of a commercial steamer, 
though the latter may chance to be, in many cases, a better bred and 
educated man. The consequence is, that the captains of the Cunard 
steamers, a fine set of men enough, have all a spice of a lord-respecting 
manner among them—whilst ours have not. Those things of fiction, 
noblemen—may see at once, the moment they come within the jurisdic- 
tion of a Yankee captain, that he must expect the same civility accorded 
to all the rest, but no more. This indication peeped out clear enough in 
the tone of our present skipper of the “‘ Herman,” and procured him my 
vote instanter. To my horror there was only one lady a-board, and she a 
bride of such new date, that she shrank from the concentrated glances of 
the whole ship’s passengers, and regularly ran away every day the moment 
meals were over. ‘T'o be sure she had a charming retreat, for the ladies’ 
boudoir was a perfect gem of its kind. The loss of women’s society any- 
where is bad enough, but at sea the deprivation is really frightful. I 
turned with repugnance from the dreary prospect of contemplating beard- 
ed faces for the whole number of days it might please Providence to coop 
me up in such a dilemma. 

Our first dinner passed off pleasantly enough. The meats were skil- 
fully cooked, and abundant, and choice; the servants were attentive and 
obliging; the passengers were all for awhile under the chill of new- 
acquaintanceship, but gradually warmed into a little quiet chat. On my 
right was a neat, little man, with a face so expressive of good feeling and 
truth of heart, that I took a decided liking to him on the spot. He was 
an Englishman, but had lived much in America; so there was a chance 
of our occasionally agreeing. Opposite to me was a good-looking young 
man, whose features I had hardly time to scan before he began to turn 
very pale, and give infallible symptoms that his stomach was taking um- 
brage at the queer sea-motion, to which he declared he was, up to that 
hour, an entire stranger. Poor fellow! he rose and vanished, and that 
was the last of him; for nearly the whole voyage through I never saw 
him venture again on a perpendicular position. He was always crouch- 
ing down in some out-of-the-way corner, and seemed apparently happy to 
be trodden on, at times, that he might feel there was still some vitality 
left. His sudden flight at the first dinner produced an unfavorable im- 
pression; for a great many valiant eaters were suddenly seized with mis- 
trust. You could detect speculation in their eyes, as though they had 
began to calculate that every additional morsel swallowed would only 
entail just so much inevitable disgorgement; and they laid down their 
forks, and sat brooding in dread expectation of a summons, that, like the 
last trump, they felt must be obeyed. The captain talkéd freely, and 
there was a voice responded to him, on his right, that greatly captivated me. 
It was clear, strong, and manly. I stretched over, but it belonged to the 
last man on my side, and he was out of sight. There’s no sea-sickness 
- in that tone, I thought to myself, and I went on munching—listening the 
while to what the invisible passenger, with his clarion voice, was saying. 
There was extreme good sense in all he said, and remarkable simplicity 
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and precision in his way of saying it. ‘There was a correspondence which 
struck me between the mind and voice; and I waited till we rose from 
the table, to see if the outward man harmonized with the other elements. 

He turned out to be just what I had anticipated—a substantial, fine- 
looking man, with a face and expression of rare sagacity, and great ele- 
vation of sentiment. I fell into conversation with him, and was ‘surprized 
at his ready information on all general subjects, and his thorough know- 
ledge of character. He had evidently been in a good school for observa- 
tion. I asked his name; and he turned out to be no other than Captain 
Nye, of the famous ship Independence, whose rapid flittings over the At- 
Jantic has been the theme of so many laudatory paragraphs. But I have 
always heard that the success of this noble ship was not owing to the fine 
model only, but more to the skilful management of her vigilant com- 
mander, whilst his agreeable personal qualities rendered the “ Inde- 
pendence,” for many years, the preferred of all our famous packets. 
During the whole of my delightful trip in the ‘‘ Herman” I kept up close 
companionship with Captain Nye; and, besides a pretty free exchange of 
lively anecdotes between us, a great deal of time was usefully employed 
in discussing the rival destinies henceforth of ships and steamers. I 
learned, with great satisfaction, that he was to take command of one of 
the new line of steamships from New-York to Liverpool, got up under 
the auspicies of that singularly energetic merchant, E. K. Collins, Esq. 
My enquiries were copious as to the qualities of these new vessels ; and, 
from the particulars he furnished, I am convinced they will be the great- 
est wonders of the deep. Infinite pains and expense have been lavished on 
their strength; for their enormous timbers have not only been laid in such 
a fashion as to add new security, and bolted down with an endless number 
of iron pins, but some $35,000 additional have been spent on copper fas- 
tenings, never before employed. Captain Nye has lent all his vast ex- 
perience to devising new and ingenious improvements in all that touches 
the comfort of passengers; and, amongst other novelties, the dining- 
room is to run crosswise in the forepart of the steamer. The only essen- 
tial point that remains to be tested, is the efficiency of her engines. 
Will they be strong enough? That is beyond question from the atten- 
tion bestowed on them, But will they urge vessels of their mammoth 
size, 3,000 tons, over the Atlantic, at the same rate of speed the smaller 
vessels of the Cunard line are able to attain? Should they turn out 
somewhat slower, they will yet be a thousand-fold superior in comfort ; 
for the new steamers of the English line, from their desperate efforts at 
speed, are half the time buried in the water ; and it is a common thing, in 
rough weather, to find yourself cut off, for days together, from the use of 
the deck, whilst all below is damp and wet. And this is not the worst of 
it either ; for such is the haste of the Cunard vessels to get on, that they 
risk their safety constantly in the perilous navigation of the Nova Scotia 
coast. Every one of the old line has run on the dangerous breakers 
that abound in that unhospitable region ; and not unfrequently have they 
crossed the broad Atlantic trusting entirely to their pumps to keep them 
afloat. This, if desired, can easily be substantiated ; but good care is 
taken that such terrible facts are kept out of the English newspapers, 

whilst ample advertisement is readily afforded to any disasters that befall 
our own steamships. This is the result of rivalry, but not a fair way of 
showing it. The Cunard steamers are noble vessels, and admirably 
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appointed; but a few hours, more or iess, in the length of their passages, 
are nothing, compared to the awful dangers they are constantly incurring 
by their precipitate haste. I have crossed the Atlantic thirteen times, 
and feel myself authorized by experience to give a bit of advice to all 
sea-travellers hereafter; and that is simply to go direct from New-York 
or Boston to Europe, without risking the numberless perils of stopping 
at Halifax, where the treacherous currents and skulking breakers dimin- 
ish vastly the chances of getting safely over. Verbum sap. 

To return to the“ Herman.’’ I examined this fine vessel with extreme 
minuteness from top to bottom, fore and aft. I even went poking one 
day, with a strong fit of ‘‘ nothing to do” on me, down into a capacious 
coal-hole, and yet I could find nothing to excite my suspicions, or to 
justify doubts, whilst a thousand new charms were developing themselves 
every day. I shall not soon forget my joy, one rainy, wet afternoon, when 
I felt a repugnance to go below, and yet could invent no other place to go 
to. I started offin desperation from the engine-room, where the heat and 
smell are not always agreeable, when opening a door, by mistake, I found 
myself—where does the reader suppose !—why, in a downright, orthodox 
“ barber’s shop,” with its rows of pigeon-holes and white shaving pots; 
its commodious washing basins, and capacious chair, securely strapped to 
the floor. ‘These paraphernalia were nicely railed off from another portion 
of the room that was encircled with luxurious sofas, and hung round in 
the most approved style, with engravings of our prominent New-York 
hotels. Of all snuggeries, that “ barber’s shop,” in wet weather or dry, 
surpassed anything I ever met at sea. 

The days of my voyage glided over with singular rapidity, and for the 
first time in my life I caught myself regretting its early close—there was 
so much unusual comfort, undoubtedly enhanced by the small number of 
passengers, and their very agreeable character. There was so much 
pleasant ccnversation; such nice eating and drinking; a good deal of 
walking; and a little light reading. But nothing in my own case afford- 
ed such intense delight, as the chances on every side of lounging away 
the time—sometimes with my head over the bulwarks, watching the 
regular revolutions of the paddle-wheel, and at others staring vacantly at 
the stove-pipe, and wondering how its fiery redness at parting had turned 
so snowy white under the familiar caresses of the waves. For the first 
time I caught a true appreciation of that Lazaroni luxury, dolce far niente ; 
and it is worth working hard, as I had done for the two previous years, 
to discover all the enjoyment concealed in the deep recesses of down- 
right idleness. Having been all my life that worthless thing, a man of 
leisure, I knew nothing of the pleasure of idleness, from being always so; 
no more than a rich man born, knows of the happiness of being rich. 
But two years of incessant application was now recompensed by the 
sweets I found in indolence that conscience acquiesced in. 

I ought not to miss this occasion of making my acknowledgments, for 
many pleasant hours of converse with our consul at Basle, Switzerland, 
Mr. Goundie, whose vicinity to Germany, and strong republican sympa- 
thies, had kept him constantly informed of all the late movements there, 
to set up an improved order of things. He was well-acquainted with all 
the popular leaders of distinction—Hecker, (now in the United States,) 
Struve, and Herwig. He described them all as good men, and true ; nor 
yet of that rash and reckless temperament which the turn of events had 
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induced many to think them. It was clear enough from facts he detailed, 
that Hecker was entrapped, by thoughtless partisans, into heading the 
uprising, which he was assured required only his presence to make uni- 
versal and enthusiastic. It turned out differently, for the people had not yet 
made up their minds what course to take, and they very wisely demurred 
not to put their heads out only to be shot at. Some few bold and hardy fel- 
lows did, and Hecker imprudently, but bravely, threw himself into the revo- 
lutionary current, hoping for the best. He failed, and was obliged to 
expatriate himself, whilst poor Struve and the rest were seized, impri, 
soned, and will, doubtless, be condemned to languish long in Austrian 
dungeons. ‘There is one great gain that Hecker will derive from his re- 
sidence in the United States, and it is a want essentially needed by all 
the republican chiefs of Europe, and that is a practical acquaintance 
with democratic institutions, their structure, their working, and their 
clear and positive results. The misfortune which attended all the bril- 
liant, marvellous successes of the popular cause in Germany, Italy, 
and France, in the year 1848, was that when the people had the sove- 
reign power in their hands, their leaders were incapable of telling them 
how to employ it, and so the chance—the blessed chance was lost, and 
re-action necessarily set in. The masses were compelled to re-adopt the 
old system more or Jess, because no new one had been offered them in- 
stead. There is no public man on either side, monarchical or popular, who 
has any correct idea of the sort of govermental system at present adapted 
to the altered and enlightened condition of Europe. It is not sufficient 
to recommend them as a model our own constitutions, state or federal, 
but an intimate practical knowledge there is necessary to show when 
and how they can be applied in part to the different moral and physical 
situation of European communities. This is the advantage Hecker will 
not fail to derive from his residence amongst us; and I yet look forward 
to his being President of the German Confederation, after he has, in a 
convention of al] the German States, been the proposer of a lasting federal 
constitution for his fatherland. To come back to Mr. Goundie, there is 
a part of his character which arrested my admiring attention. He had 
lived several years already abroad, and instead of losing, as 1 am ashamed 
to say many of our official representatives do, his pure Americanism, 
he had only grown more and more convinced of the truth and justice of 
our glorious principles. Yes, it is true, and lamentable, that not a few 
of our diplomatic and consular functionaries become blinded by the 
false glare of monarchical pomp, and finding themselves, of a sudden, 
participating in the luxuries and voluptuousness of a pampered class, 
they grow intoxicated, and begin to doubt whether plain, ungilded de- 
mocracy is, after all, the swmmum bonum they had hitherto taken it for. 
They lose their republican nerves in the presence of regal splendor, and 
inhale with thoughtless eagerness the poisonous infection which makes 
the atmosphere of courts and palaces, There are now, and have been 
other ludicrous instances of this, where noisy ranters at home about 
liberty and equality, have found their ideas abroad singularly metamor- 
phosed. I don’t mean, of course, to be personal, and still less do I mean 
to include in this serious charge the whole of our foreign corps abroad. 
By no means, for the mass of them is sound; but there are always some 
who exemplify the French proverb, /es extremes se touchent, and who, from 
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violent republicanism, set off with great alucrity in the opposite direction. 
Fecit qui cupit. 

I remember, that when our voyage began to exceed twelve days, en- 
quiries naturally arose as to the time of getting in. Captain Crabtree 
made no secret of his opinion on that point, and he promised us, at least, 
sixteen or seventeen days. The murder was now out, and I saw why the 
** Herman,” with all her excellence as a sea vessel, was constantly cried 
down as a steamer. I was resolved to investigate for myself the meaning 

f this inferiority, and [ set about it methodically. I had kept a close 
eye the whole time on the engines, and nothing could, certainly, behave 
better than they did. Their action was steady, and regular alike in 
storm and calm, nor were they stopped the whole way for a single repair. 
But I will plainly state, that I don’t like their structure. The parts are 
all too long, and might, without objection, be heavier. The piston has a 
ten foot stroke, and eight or nine is plenty at sea. Jt is a different thing 
altogether from the North River, that truly fierce and capricious ocean, 
with its mammoth waves striking with a force that makes wood and iron 
shiver and shake again. The engines of the ‘‘ Herman” too, are higher 
up in the vessel than they need be, but they are so abundantly secured 
that this hardly amounts to a fault. On the whole, they are now in a 
condition to impel the “ Herman” as they did last June, over the Atlan- 
tic, in eleven days and twenty hours. Well, what was the reason then, 
that we must take seventeen days to do the same thing. Some of 
our weather had been bad enough, but not to explain this delay. The 
secret at last leaked out—we had come to sea with an insufficient 
supply of coals; and this disgraceful oversight was the sole fault of the 
company, which, from the start, has shamefully mismanaged the fine 
steamers of this Bremen line. I think it right to employ strong language 
on this occasion, for not merely is it a matter of vital importance to the 
property and lives of passengers, that a steam vessel should be carefully 
supplied with fuel, but every American has suffered deep annoyance at 
the repeated failure of these steamers, which our English rivals, naturally 
enough, have been ever ready to laugh at. It is well both for the stock- 
holders and for the countryto know where the fault lies, and I beg to 
point with steady finger at the blundering directors who have hitherto 
trifled with the interests of this noble enterprise. The agent, Mr. Mills, 
is an efficient and experienced man, and Capt. Crabtree, of the ‘‘ Her- 
man,” is not only capable of managing his vessel, as few others could do, 
but of managing the company too; but the very worthy and complacent 
gentlemen, who have the final and only say in the matter, will take no 
advice from either, and the consequence is very plain, they have well- 
nigh ruined the line, and brought discredit on the nation. For the eye of 
the world is on the Atlantic, and English and American steamers are 
struggling there for the supremacy. I don’t mean to assert, that because 
the committee of direction is mostly German, and less informed in nau- 
tical matters than their brother Yankees, that they have for that reason 
bungled so abominably ; but how can people who are not captains of ves- 
sels, and are, therefore, ignorant of ten thousand details that affect a 
vessel’s safety and speed at sea—how can they, I ask, arrogate to themselves 
plenary knowledge, and refuse to listen to common sense, without run- 
ning themselves into trouble, and unluckily drag a good many after 
them? In our case, instead of filling in a large supply of coals, 
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these economical marplots put on board an enormous amount of cedar 
timber for Bremen, whose freight was not worth the trouble of loading it. 
There was not room enough for cual, and we should have got out half 
way over, but the Captain slackened speed, and measured out his coal 
almost by the bushel. In this way our passage was lengthened to seven- 
teen, instead of thirteen or fourteen days. And what caps the climax of 
this stupid conduct in the directors, is that Capt. Crabtree not only re- 
presented what the result would be, but took the pains to write down his 
written protest and prediction. The upshot of it all was, that the 
steamer was obliged to put into Southampton, and throw away a $1000 
on coal, lose a day in doing it, and then fail in keeping her regular 
day on her return trip. I have mace this exposé for the benefit of all 
parties concerned. It is a pity to see the interests of individuals, and 
the destinies of these noble steamers sacrificed, without entering a caveat 
in the straight-forward, but inoffensive way I have done. 

The gradual substitution of steamers for sailing vessels on the Atlantic, 
is destined to effect marvellous revolutions of all kinds, political, com- 
mercial, and social, by abridging at least one-third the time formerly 
consumed in passing from Europe to America. From the many pleasant 
stories I listened to every day over the dinner table, there was still another 
result likely to follow the gradual abandonment of the famous New- 
York ‘ Liners,’ for it was pretty plain that the romance of life at sea 
was well-nigh over. The somewhat long period of four and six weeks 
that was formerly the duration of an Atlantic passage, naturally led to a 
deal of friendly companionship amongst the passengers, that often ripened 
into close acquaintance and enduring friendship ; and not unfrequently 
have these casual rencontres on sea-board been the afena of active court- 
ship, terminating in the haven of matrimony. By-the-bye, I may re- 
mark, there is no ordeal for character like that of a sea-voyage; the in- 
spection is so close, and the exposure so constant, that whatever defects 
may escape detection on land, from the studied reserve which people 

may easily assume for a few hours, but which wears out in many days, 
that the true disposition of an individual may be very accurately dis- 
covered, if the observer is at all competent to form an opinion. There- 
fore, it may well be recommended to all suspicious bachelors, to induce 
their bella inamorata to make one trip to Liverpool, and if that trial turns 
out satisfactorily, they may fear no disappointment in their best hopes in 
all else. Another reason why a sea voyage is more favorable, perhaps, 
to the fermentation of the tender passion is, that dearth of all other em- 
ployment leaves both sexes to the rude mercy ef each other’s relative at- 
tractions, and for the want of something else, I will not say, better to do, 
they begin for amusement-sake to try them on each other. My English 
friend whom I spoke of above, related, with a certain degree of reserve, a 
story in illustration of the above reflections, suggested by it, that were I 
in search of incidents for a Magazine Tale, at so many dollars a page, I 
could easily contrive to work up into a narration that could hardly fail to 
be interesting, if it stopped short of the thrilling effect that seems indis- 
pensible in these days for a successful story. Singers and writers must 
thrill well, or there is no hope for either. Mr. H , It appears, was 
running over to New-York, in the crack ship “‘ Y orkshire, ” | won’t say 
when, exactly, for the parties are all living; but it was considerably this 
side a hundred years ago. It was fine summer weather, and the ship was 
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crowded with agreeable people. After a few days dedicated to Neptune, 
and the odious worship he exacts from the most rigid stomachs, people 
began to settle their faces, comb their hair, and return to a consciousness 
that they were human beings, subject to all the exigencies of the nine- 
teenth century. 

My hero in question, who, though a very quiet man, and a strictly 
moral one, yet, like many of that ilk, is none the less an ardent admirer 
of all pretty women, was not among the last to discover that, amongst a 
whole bevy of lovely creatures, there was a couple, two sisters, of surpass- 
ing beauty. His reminiscences on this point were somewhat painful, 
and he withheld such exact description of their separate merits, as to dis- 
able me from furnishing a true portrait of the shape of their heads, the 
color of their hair—in a word, as sailor's say, of *‘ the cut of their jibs,.” 
Were I writing a tale, I should invent all this; but I will take no such 
liberties with my confiding readers, Mr. H dwelt more emphatically 
on their peculiar dispositions; and from these much may be inferred. 
The elder was a somewhat haughty beauty—her head was erect, her step 
commanding, her gesture decided, and her dark eye (they must have 
been dark) flashed at contradiction. The passengers soon gave her the 
sobriquet of the “‘ countess.’ She was of mettle far too imperious to do 
more than attract the admiring but distant glances of my shy friend of 
Birmingham. But her sister, the fair Jessy, (she could be no other than 
fair) was in everything a contrast to the proud countess. Her nature 
was soft, her voice so sweet, and her eye so languishing. No one 
was afraid to approach her; but my friend, utterly reckless of con- 
sequences, took exquisite delight im daily abandoning himself to the wild 
intoxication of her seductive charms. There was, from all accounts, a 
tremendous struggle, amongst a crowd of pretenders, for the arms of these 
bewitching syrens, when they manifested the smallest disposition to walk, 
the deck; but, at last, the superior claims of two lucky individuals were 
recognized, and submitted to by the murmuring throng of discontents. 
These were my narrator, and another person, whose country I forget—a 
Spaniard, I think, who spoke all languages, sang all schools of music, and 
shone incomparable in manners, dress, and savoire vivre, to say’nothing of 
well-trimmed whiskers, and “a love of a moustache,” as the ladies say. 
I should not omit to mention one incident that would do for the pathetic 
part of the story, if it were intended for a magazine, as aforesaid. There 
was 2 good, honest-souled German aboard, that, totally unfit as he was to 
compete with the accomplished Spanish Don, and otherwise ill-adapted 
to meet the requirements of the aspiring ‘‘ countess,” nevertheless lost 
all control of himself, and fell head over heels in desperate love with her. 
His only joy was to sit anywhere, and regard her; but his daily agony 
was to witness the devotion of the detested but favored Don. He buried 
all his tumultuous emotions in the sympathetic breast of Mr. H , who 
was so happy in his suit with Jessy, that he could afford a little consola- 
tion to the victimized German. ‘‘ One day,” said H—--, ‘I went into 
his state-room. It was just after dinner, on the fourth of July, when I had 
been called on to make a speech. Poor Sour-crout was lying in his 
berth, the big tears rolling down his cheeks; when he saw me he leaped 
up, and cried, ‘Oh, what would I not have given—all that I am worth in 
the world—if I had been in your place to-day, only for a minute!’ 
“Why?” I asked in surprise. ‘ Why, did you not see—did you not feel, 
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that her eyes were upon you? She was gazing on you—the heartless, 
adorable creature—and you did not know it. Oh, if it had been me!’ 
and he broke out into violent sobs. “1 should add,” continued H~——, 
that he had been drinking some wine; and as he began to make savage 
faces, and swear he would go on deck, and butcher the Spaniard on the 
spot, I thought it prudent to lock him up.” 

After a delightful passage of some weeks, the ‘‘ Yorkshire” furled her 
fluttering sails, of a lovely evening in August, in New-York Bay. 
Whilst all the rest were excited at the thought of reaching the shore, and 
were busy at their baggage, the countess and the gallant cavalier, Jessy 
and her not Jess devoted suitor, were pacing the deck in silence—a prey 
to profound emotion. ‘“ What the Spaniard thought or said, I don’t 
know,” remarked H——, ‘nor am I disposed to say all that escaped my 
trembling lips; whilst Jessy was speechless, and seemed absorbed in pen- 
sive thought. Her bright eyes wandered over the bay ; and sometimes, I 
thought, they appeared to search for some expected object. Alas, poor 
girl! I reflected, she is musing on the morrow, perchance, the day of an 
expected separation forever. She little dreams that my intentions are 
resolved, and . Just then a small steamer, from New-York, drew up 
alongside the “ Yorkshire ;” and in a minute more a couple of handsome 
young men, Englishmen evidently, jumped aboard, whom the ‘‘ countess” 
and Jessie espying, uttered, both of them, a shriek of joy, and threw 
themselves headlong into their open arms. The Spaniard and I stood 
amazed,’’ ‘‘ Did she ever tell you they had brothers,” I asked him. 
** Never, the minx,” he replied. The two young ladies, and their amia- 
ble mother, all from Scotland, I should have said, and bound for Canada, 
immediately descended with their gay escort into the steamer, merely 
throwing us, bewildered by all we saw, a careless ‘ adieu, adieu,’ the 
levity of whose tone froze our very vitals, and away they all went to the city. 
How we spent the night, I don’t want to remember; but next morning 
the avalanche, that had been the whole time, little to our knowledge, im- 
pending over our heads, came down in one awful crash ; for picking up 
the newspaper, almost the first paragraph ran thus :—‘* Quite romantic — 
Last evening, after the arrival of the ship ‘‘ Yorkshire,” in our harbor, 
from Liverpool, two lovely young ladies, who were passengers, Miss 
and Miss , were married to Hon. —, and ———, Esq., their 
betrothed of some years standing ; and who had been awaiting for some 
days, with intense anxiety, their arrival at New-York.’ 1 teli back, 
thunderstruck, in my chair. My door flew open, and the Spaniard shot 
in like a wild bull that had first escaped from baiting. He held a news- 
paper in his hand, which he extended towards me—and I held up mine. 
It was a moment when our two portraits should have been taken ; for our 
faces were probably never before or since filled with so much expression. 
Of a sudden I heard loud peals of laughter, which grated on my nerves 
like a file; and in rolled, his eyes dancing with delight, the former cut 
and desponding German—now glorying in the abasement of his rival, who 
fled at his approach.” 

This story, told with great naiveté by Mr. H——, who still smarted 
under his wounds, was greatly relished by us passengers, those who heard 
it, on board the ‘‘ Herman,” and made us all regret somewhat less that 
the short trips of a steamer, together with double and treble the former 
number of travellers, renders these ‘‘ romantic events,” of the olden time 
far less common, or possible. 
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A couple of days before the end of our journey I sat myself down to 
write. I had got so full of steamships, and all thereunto appertaining, 
that I was determined to give way to my cogitations in a formal, delibe- 
rate manner. I felt that little was yet known on the subject, and that 
much might be written with advantage. A quiet, but earnest competi- 
tion was going on between England and the United States for the mas- 
tery of the Atlantic, and though we had but just entered the field, it was 
beyond doubt that we should soon overtake our elder rival. I thought 
the subject a worthy one for the pages of the ‘‘ Review,” and I began 
what follows. Whether it is so dreadfully interesting as to inspire re- 
grets that I never finished it, remains to be seen ; but the pleasure of doing 
nothing, for a few hours longer, enticed me away, and so, after a few 
abortive efforts to sit still and go on, I threw down my pen, and went to 
work story-telling with Captain Nye, who was near at hand. I think, 
Mr. Editor, there will be some utility in giving this first scratching of 
a grand topic, yet to be dug to the bottom, for it may, perchance, induce 
some of your contributors, far more capable, (why not yourself,) to take 
up my disjointed remarks, and make a standard essay for consulta- 
tion hereafter. I headed my intended article thus :— 


‘‘ THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STEAMSHIPS.” 


All nations seem fully aroused, at length, to the conveniences and 
multitudinous advantages of a steam marine. But there is something 
more than mere commercial rivalry, which is at the bottom of the steady 
and earnest exertions making by England and the United States, not 
only to add continually to their steam force, but to obtain full and fami- 
liar acquaintance with all the mysteries of this novel and difficult mode 
of navigation. It is sufficiently proved by history, that no European 
country can successfully contest the supremacy England has so long 
maifitained on the ocean ; but an instinctive consciousness seems to pos- 
sess her, that she has, at last, encountered a competitor for her briny 
honors, who is likely to dispel the prestige which has loved hitherto to 
encircle her brow, and who may, perchance, succeed by skilful and de- 
termined effort to the sovereign heirship of the sea god’s trident. The 
peculiar geographical position of England seems to have marked her out 
amongst all other uations as destined for the chief control of the ocean, 
for her insular situation, surrounded on every side by seas of magnitude, 
has compelled her, from earliest times, to active and regular efforts at sea 
navigation. In consequence, her maritime population has always ex- 
ceeded in numbers and nautical experience that of all other countries of 
Europe, and has been the palpable and natural cause of her superior 
success on that element. But the necessity which drove the first in- 
habitants of the United States to face, undismayed, the varied dangers 
of the fearful deep in quest of a new home in the wilderness, seemed to 
inspire them with a greater regard for an element which treated them 
with less harshness than their fellow men. From the earliest days, 
therefore, of our colonial history, the hardy sons of New-England dis- 
played a hereditary fondness for naval enterprise, and so rapid was their 
acyuisition, both of experience and skill, that in the maritime contests 
between England and France, they were able to render effectual aid to 
the triumphant cause of their mother-country. It is a highly interesting 
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subject of study to watch the early and precocious development of our 
naval force, and which has been graphically and most ably treated by 
one of our leading national writers, Fennimore Cooper ; but I will pass 
over this more distant period to take a hasty glance at the wonders it 
performed, amid the astonishment of the world, in our second war with 
England. Though judiciously inadequate in numbers to contend with 
the myriad fleets of the haughty mistress of the seas, yet, to her mortifi- 
cation, and, even to our own surprise, it was soon discovered, that in 
every qualification of seamanship, which had hitherto constituted her 
main advantage over other nations, that the youthful American navy was 
in no respect inferior, whilst it displayed no lack of that proud confi- 
dence, so often the secret of success, the natural offspring of conscious 
skill. They met with grim composure the arrogant onset of their world- 
renowned foe, and by manceuvreing as skilful, and gunnery more precise 
and deadly, they soon changed the taunts and ridicule of their supercili- 
ous adversary into exclamations of frenzy and imprecations of hate. It 
was soon apparent, from the results of numerous contests, that we had 
overtaken the English nation in a path of triumph, where, of all others, 
it was most vital to her interests that she should stand alone and peer- 
less, But there was still a difficulty in the way of our successful rivalry 
which seemed insuperable, and threatened to leave, perhaps, for long 
years, the sovereign rule of the ocean in the tyrannical hands which had 
so grossly abused it, and which consisted in the vast superiority in num- 
bers of the English marine, and our utter inability to cope with those 
immense resources, in capital and men, which enabled her to increase it 
at her will, and to an unlimited extent. At this moment—how strange 
the dispensation, as though Providence had decreed our final ascendan- 
cy—it was reserved for the inventive genius of our own favored land to 
bring forth a new mechanism, which, by its wonderful efficacy and trans- 
cendent merits, at once superseded all existing advantages, and placed 
every nation on a broad level of equality. The steam-engine reared its 
ponderous but symmetrical form, and bid all mankind awake to the glorious 
contemplation of its usefulness and complete adaptation to their varied 
wants, Nature herself was rudely aroused by this extraordinary appari- 
tion, for, with the shrill snorting of the war-horse it seemed to cry to her, 
* Yield thee, O nature, to the ordinations of thy Creator! for with my 
advent man becomes thy master. All difficulties of space and time 
henceforth disappear, for with my iron wings, which know neither fatigue 
nor weakness, I will overspread both land and sea. I will penetrate to 
thy darkest recesses in the bowels of the earth, and drag forth unex- 
hausted thy richest treasures. I will ascend with unfaltering step thy 
proudest mountains, and ride securely on the fiercest billows of tie 
enraged ocean. Resist me not, for my strength is matchless ; fly me not, 
for my speed scorns distance. Yield thee, O nature! for thy hour has 
come.” 

These last words were prophetic, for with them my nature gave way, 
and I betook myself to other occupations as intimated, more congenial 
than penny-a-lioing was just at that moment. 

On Thursday, March 8th, we entered the British channel, and it was 
a right pleasant sight to see the waters, right and left, thickly sprinkled 
over with busy craft, bound in and out on their several errands of indus- 
trious gain. I have been so much accustomed of late years to visit Eu- 
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rope, that the first sight of its shores have ceased to produce that moving 
effect that, of yore, they were sure to awaken. But even now I could 
not contemplate them with utter indifference, for the extraordinary events 
of last year had imparted a new and deeper interest to the old world, and 
I could almost fancy, as the breeze came fluttering off the land, that it 
brought with it echoes of the deadly struggle that the long-oppressed and 
infuriated masses had at length undertaken against their hated task- 
masters. I longed for a newspaper, that it might give me news of recent 
events, for every day now brings forth whole paves of history, and I had 
lost, in coming away before the arrival of the last steamer, full four 
weeks of, doubtless, important occurrehces. It was my purpose to de- 
vote myself, from the hour of my landing, to the most earnest investiga- 
tion of the contest between the upper and lower classes of Europe now 
raging, and never to close but in the final subjugation of the aristocracies 
to the will and wants of the people. ‘The temporary lulls that may occur 
at times, suverficial observers may consider as re-actions; but it will be 
seen by the results, that the masses of Europe intend to have a large 
share hereafter in the management of their own affairs. Whether it may 
happen that by dint of trickery the monarchies may win sufficient num- 
bers over to their side to bolster them up in their tyrannical career; and 
whether the people, for want of enlightened and honest leaders, may be 
compelled to endure yet for some little time longer the refusal of their 
demands, are both contingencies that the future can alone resolve. But 
it is an object of immense importance, in either case, that the American 
people should be fully informed of the true nature of the present troubies 
agitating Europe. It is not more important for the destinies of the 
world than it is supremely difficult for America to obtain this informa- 
tion. Where is it to be found? Assuredly not in the European press ; 
least of all, in the English journals. The whole of this cohort is under 
the direct influence of an aristocratic society, whose wealth and influence 
it dares not, if it were so inclined, resist. Perhaps the only paper pub- 
lished abroad that can be at all depended upon for correct political or 
general information, is that of ‘* Wilmer & Smith’s European Times.” 
From its peculiar position, published in England, but meant for Ameri- 
cau circulation, the proprietors recognize the wisdom of a perfect impar- 
tiality. At least, such is always its motives, I am persuaded, and when 
led into error, it is less from want of sympathy, I doubt not, with the 
popular cause, than from the universal misrepresentations of European 
journalism. 

The honest disposition manifested by this well-conducted journal to 
convey fair and accurate impressions of events, induces me to put it on 
its guard against some of the Jesuitical phrases of the day. For instance, 
the monarchical press of England, the Times, Chronicle, Post, &c., 
constantly employ the expression of “ the cause of order,” as identical 
with monarchy, whilst it is their policy to apply the term ‘ anarchy” to 
all righteous efforts on the part of the people to obtain their just demands. 
This monstrous abuse of terms is meant to mislead public opinion, and 
in the United States, so far removed from the scene of action, it is highly 
important that our public should be warned against this pitiful deceit of 
the enemies of the people. It is not, of course, for the interest of a jour- 
nal, like that of Wilmer & Smith’s, intended for American patronage 
chiefly, to fall into the traps of these hypocrites; and a little vigilance 
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only will suffice to preserve them. I have been for several years the 
constant reader of this excellent journal, whose compilations of foreign 
news are unsurpassed, and this is the only shadow of a fault I have ever 
detected. It is of paramount importance to the United States that the 
“ European Times” should give an unbiassed igterpretation of the daily 
history of Europe, for its influence over the American press is beyond 
question. Entire columns of its news are immediately transferred on arri- 
val to our journals on the sea-board, and are thence spread over the 
whole surface of our vast confederacy. When the public of America 
know that they may place full reliance on the unprejudiced statements of 
a press in the happy position of the ‘“‘ European Times,” its power and 
fortunes repose on a solid and durable basis. We commend this journal 
heartily to the personal perusal of those who seek direct. and complete 
information of all great European events. 

We went steaming finely along the channel on the said 8th of March, 
and after dinner, on the same day, I had my last wrangle with my Eng- 
lish neighbor on the right. He was so good-natured, and otherwise 
agreeable, that I departed from my usual custom of avoiding argumenta- 
tion with people I differ from, and I was in the daily habit, to the amuse- 
ment of the passengers, of discussing with Mr. H the comparative 
merits of our opposite systems of government, aristocratic and democra- 
tic. As my studies had taken this direction, I was more familiar with 
the subject, and readier, therefore, with arguments and facts. Besides, it 
is much the easiest side to demonstrate the superior truth of democracy, 
for it advocates the rights and welfare of all, whilst aristocracy is 
only the cause of a class. Yet, my English adversary, whilst he fre- 
quently admitted, with that specious candor which is so English, that I 
was right in my views, still he clung in spite of demonstration and logic 
with a tenacity, which results from education and prejudice, to his own 
dear English oligarchy, at once the most oppressive and arrogant of all 
systems of government. My friend belonged to the manufacturing class 
of England, which is accustomed to exercise a despotic and irresponsible 
power over vast bodies of men: and under the aristocratic habits of that 
country, there is so broad a sense of inequality amongst classes, that the 
manufacturer loves to revel in the consciousness of his feudal superiority, 
and to regard the men in his employ, and entirely subject to his will, as 
so many subject vassais of the olden time. Under our institutions no 
such sentiments can exist on either side, for the possession of equal poli- 
tical rights gives to the workman a sense of independence which rescues 
him from serfdom, whilst the employer must rely upon his real merits of 
education and conduct for ascendancy over one his inferior in fortune. 
This is a natural state of things, and therefore lasting, whilst the English 
and European structure of society is founded only on the ignorance of 
the masses of their true position, and with their progressive enlighten- 
ment it must pass away. It is next to impossible apparently to beat these 
truths into the head of an Englishman—that is, of the middle classes—for 
they like to lord it over the lower classes, even as they are rode upon by 
the upper aristocracy. The English are very fond of boasting of their 
“ British Independence” and nationality ; as far as other countries are 
concerned, there is such a sentiment, but individually it exists not. On 
the contrary, there is something that, to an American eye, smacks of the 
intensely servile in their souls, else why do they bow their heads with so 
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cringing a sense of inferiority before that fiction of their laws, styled a lord. 
The English at home are so much accustomed to be treated du haut en bas, 
to be regarded with supercilious indifference by their nobility, that they 
avenge themselves abroad by an impertinent assumption of national supe- 
riority, which betrays itself not only in many ridiculous airs, but in a 
spirit of bitter depreciation. For this reason, they are of al! nations the 
most cordially disliked. What a pity that a people endowed with so 
many rare virtues, should be so dénaturé, so deformed by a vicious poli- 
tical constitution. 

All the latter part of our passage it had been queried, whether we 
should get in before the departure of the Cunard steamer on the 10th, 
and our chances were so promising on the 8th, that Captain Nye, who 
was anxious to return in her, since his only object had been to cross in 
an American, and go back in an English steamer, began to talk of land- 
ing somewhere on the English coast the ensuing morning, and striking a 
bee-line, as they say in the West, for Liverpool. My Birmingham friend 
decided on accompanying him. This first breaking up of our small and 
harmonious party was looked on by all of us with great regret, and out 
of deference to the occasion, we all assembled about ten the previous 
evening ‘‘ to drink a bumper at parting,” though we had, up to this mo- 
ment, been the most remarkably temperate set I had ever seen at sea. 

The champagne went sparkling round, and we all grew merry under 
its genial inspiration. It is a time-honored custom, as al] Atlantic tra- 
vellers know, on the last day of the passage, to devote an hour or so after 
dinner to speechifying, beginning with the captain’s health. It is always 
evident on these occasions that mischief is brewing from the musing 
manner and constrained air of those who premeditate opening the flood- 
gates of their eloquence. But in contemplating the smiling physiogno- 
mies of all gathered around our festive board, I could easily perceive 
that not the first phrase of a speech had been engendered in a single 
brain present. Captain Crabtree began to grow talkative, and was spin- 
ning yarns. Captain Nye was, in his usual clear and forcible way, ex- 
pressing his opinion about something. None of the others were other- 
wise occupied than sipping their wine, cutting up their cold beef, and 
listening to a racy anecdote. [I love a prank, especially of that kind that 
comes under the heading of “unrehearsed stage-efforts.” I delight in 
getting people into amusing difficulties, and enjoy vastly their plunges 
and struggles in getting back to land again. This, then, was an admira- 
ble opportunity for the gratification of this roguish propensity. I rapped 
suddenly two or three times on the table with the handle of my knife, 
and it had the effect of a thunder-clap. Every face changed expression 
in a moment, for nobody knew whose turn it would be to ward off a 
complimentary allusion in an unprepared reply. Captain Crabtree for 
the first time lost something of his usual serenity, but I saw he was pre- 
paring to make fight, come when the blow might. But it was not there I 
intended my assault, which everybody expected. Captain Nye was singled 
out as my victim, which he little dreamt of, as he sat there secretly en- 
joying his neighbor Crabtree’s unexpected visitation. I should premise 
that it was an immense effort on my part to undertake this oratorical ad- 
venture. From a strange timidity, I had never overcome, I had always 
shrunk from a speech; and if it had been necessary to get up in a formal way 
and deliver my sentiments, I should infallibly have abandoned my fun. 
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But I did nothing more than sit still, and rattle off what I had to say as 
fast as I could pelt, and then give myself up to the diversion which fol- 
lowed. When Captain Nye found himself the object of my glorification, 
he started in astonishment, and assumed such a look of lively humor, that 
it liked to have put me out of countenance. He got up at last, after 
everybody had done applauding. He hemmed two or three times ; pulled 
down his waistcoat, then leaned over on the table, and said, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, this is really ” He stopped, and took a fig out of a plate before 
him, and when he got it in his mouth, he looked as if he wished it was 
anywhere but there. After gulping it down at the risk of choking, he 
began again, and what with looking down the table and up, he managed 
to collect his ideas. Anybody may be thrown off his balance, but Cap- 
tain Nye is not a man to stay off long. So he made a good speech, and 
toasted Captain Crabtree. ‘‘ I suppose I must stand up too,” he said as 
he rose, though it was palpable that he would have, a thousand times, 
preferred doing the very opposite. ‘It is usual,” he continued, ‘on 
the Jast day of a passage to be called on in this way, but I beg to assure 
you this is quite unexpected.” And that is just why, I said to myself, 
that [ set the ball a-going. My manufacturing friend was the next suf- 
ferer, and so intense were his apprehensions, that he would have slipped off, 
as some did, but I held him fast by the button-hole, with assurances that 
he was in no danger. His embarrassment when called on was ludicrous 
beyond measure. He writhed and twisted in his effort to drag up an 
idea till he got one of his legs over his bench, which at last brought him 
down. He grasped and squeezed his unfortunate wine-glass till I thought 
it would cry out. The best of the fun was, that he would stick fast in 
the middle of a sentence, when, after sundry pulls at his leg and severe 
pressure of his glass, he would go off with such a jerk as to go clear over 
into the middle of another clause, when he was brought up, wordless, as 
before. This was the richest thing of the whole. The work went 
bravely on, and self-immolation was the order of the night. I was congra- 
tulating myself on the complete success of my mirthful conceit, when 
Captain Nye, with an emphasis of manner that forebode an act which he 
had calmly meditated, called on the gentlemen to fill their glasses. 
W hat’s coming now, thought I, looking round for more unfortunates. 
With a sly wink, as though he knew the force of the missile he was going 
to throw, the Captain began eulogizing me in the most extravagant man- 
ner. I was thunder-struck ; for having made my poor apology of a 
speech at the beginning, it never occurred to me that by any accident I 
should be called on afterwards. Whilst I was undergoing this terrible 
process of being toasted, my sensaticns were novel and most excruciating. 
Remorse for what I had inflicted on others first seized me; followed soon 
by a crushing sense of the necessity of mounting into the same pillory, I 
lost myself so completely that the table began to swim, the glasses to 
dance, and everything to whirl round, till | could neither hear nor see. 
I don’t know when my tormentor stopped, but I felt myself called on by 
the whole table, and I rose with a profound consciousness that 1 had not 
an idea in my head, not even a word in sight to help express it. T’o my 
astonishment, the moment I found myself standing I recovered my com- 
posure. Nothing else saved me. I began with coolness to observe that 
I had nothing to say, and was setting to > work to prove it, when—I shall 
never forget, nor forgive it—I was interrupted by Captain Crabtree, and 
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requested politely to get out from between the table and bench, where I 
felt pretty safe, and take an open place on the floor, where he added, “ I 
could stand up as nature made me.” This was an ordeal that would 
have been trying to an old hand, and it was tremendously so to me. But 
my courage happily rose with the occasion, and invoking my better 
genius, I threw myself headlong into a sea of phrases, and without 
hearing a word of what I said any more than if my ears had been stopped, 
I managed to splash on, till I sat down, warmly applauded for what they 
were pleased to call an excellent speech. From that day to this, I never 
could recall a single word of what [ uttered, which has perplexed me 
greatly. For my memory is a strong one; so much so, that I once carried 
in my head for a couple of days, before I wrote them down, three long 
and remarkable conversations with Chateaubriand, De Tocqueville and 
Baron Charles Dupin ; and yet my mind never retained the faintest trace 
of what escaped it on this occasion. One most satisfactory result, how- 
ever, has succeeded this maiden attempt of mine at a speech. I had 
always looked forward to any such mischance as a dreaded rock I was 
sure to split on ; but since the moment I was thrown bump up against it, 
without even time to think of a fender, and escaped a wreck, I have 
ceased to regard the peril with anything like the same fear; and should I 
ever be compelled to face it again, I will at least mount the breach with 
intrepidity, though I may sink in the effort. 

At 11 o’clock on the 9th of March we entered the harbor of South- 
ampton, and in a minute after we were boarded by our well-known con- 
sul at this place, who likewise fills the responsible situation of agent of 
this line. 

He was an old acquaintance of mine, though many years had elapsed 
since we had met. He remembered my face and name instantly; but 
for some time mistook me for a cousin of the same name, and similar 
appearance. This laughable error of his, led to some diverting confusion 
of dates, facts, and places; and though I undertook to explain d@ p/u- 
sieurs reprises, which was the real Dromio, I left him, I think, at last in 
doubt on this main point. Such was my lively anxiety to get the news, 
that at midnight I accompanied Mr. Croskey on shore, as he assured me 
a glimpse of the London papers of that day at his office. To my sur- 
prise I found the streets of Southampton covered with a thin coating of 
snow; and a sharp, cutting wind helped to revive, rather unpleasantly, 
my American reminiscences of the climate I had just‘ left behind me. 
It was a treat, and a new sensation, to find myself on solid earth again ; 
but it was difficult to convince myself that it was really stationary, such 
was the strong sense of undulation I had brought with me from off the 
sea, For the sake of a short cut the consul proposed to cross a park, 
and set me the example of leaping lightly over its enclosure. Though no 
bad hand at such exercises, I found it impossible to gather steadiness suf- 
ficient for the feat, and was compelled ingloriously to abandon it. True 
to his word, I no sooner found myself within his comfortable quarters, 
than my friend placed in my hands a copy of the “ Times,” of that day. 
I devoured its contents; but they turned out quite meagre. Things 
were pretty generally in the state that the last dates had left them in 
England, in statu quo; France murmuring, but tranquil; Italy agitated, 
but undecided: Germany taking breath; Russia abiding her time. It 
was singular, the magical effect of that ten minutes’ perusal of a newspa- 
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per. My mind, which had lain for some two weeks in a refreshing state 
of inactivity, almost approaching to torpor, was in an instaut aroused to 
violent action, Ideas, recollections, and speculations—covering the pre- 
sent, past, and future—all took wing like a covey of startled quails at the 
sound of a gun, and began fluttering, jostling, and crossing each other in 
dire confusion—iu which lamentable condition they are like to remain 
till I go to sea again. 

It is only when out of the circle of the daily press that my faculties 
fold their pinions, and take to their nest. In returning to the ‘ Her- 
man,’’ I passed several neat English inus, that had such a clean and com- 
fortable look, that I wondered I could withstand the temptation, and per- 
sist in going back to the steamer. This is the first time I ever encoun- 
tered a ship or steamer, that could tempt me to sacrifice the length and 
breadth of a bed, ashore, for the contracted confines of a sea lodgment. 
It is impossible to say more of the “ Herman.” 

The next morning, packing up was the order of the day ; and at every 
moment a painful interruption ensued, in the shape of a farewell. I 
parted with the deepest regret with one after another of the most agreeable 
set of men that I had ever the good fortune to meet. My own turn came 
at last; and, after exchanging addresses with a few who remained on 
ship-board, bound to Bremen, I went ashore. By an accident, as my 
foot touched the quay, my glance fell on the ‘‘ Herman;” and the 
extraordinary contrast she presented to the fleet of English steamers 
lying in the harbor so astonished and delighted me, that, letting my bag- 
gage go off alone to the custom-house, I stepped aside, and calmly 
reposing my back against a substantial warehouse, I folded my arms, 
and gave myself up to the novel and captivating sight before me. There 
must have been over twenty English steamers, of all sizes, but generally 
of the largest class, grouped head and stern together, in the port of 
Southampton, that lovely, bright morning in March. ‘They were all em- 
ployed on commercial service—some plying to France and Spain; some 
to Egypt; and others to Mexico; but though well-built vessels, and many 
of heavy tonnage, yet they sank into pitiful insignificance alongside the 
majestic proportions of the noble “ Herman.” I could not for my life 
have suppressed a glow of national pride—an exalted swell of the heart— 
as I compared the gigantic bulk, and towering height of the American 
leviathan, with the puny and short-coming proportions of the various 
specimens of the English marine that were there gathered about me. 
The ‘‘ Herman” had a tranquil, conscious look of her superiority; and 
I could almost imagine that her spirit was looking out of one of her own 
cabin windows, quietly enjoying, like me, the ludicrous figure the English 
steamers cut alongside of her. I don’t know if ever I met before so strik- 
ing an illustration of the two countries. It was as if the whole thirty 
states of our vast confederacy, with their endless territory stretching to 
the Pacific, had skipped over the Atlantic, and set to work measuring 
length and breadth with !ittle, diminutive England. With all due credit 
to the power, enterprise, and well-directed energy of Britain, I could not 
help thinking that, in a few short years, her empire, in comparison with 
the American Union, was infallibly destined to present a contrast as 
broad as was offered to my dazzled vision on the day I speak of the haven 
of Southampton. It may seem like a bit of unbridled presumption to give 
way to such an inference—perhaps very bad taste to express it; but I 
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. have an enormous propensity to say what I think, and in this instance, 
really, I see no harm in it. 

I ordered my potmanteau from the custom-house, on board a neat little 
steamer, called the “Superb,” bound that night for Havre. Selecting 
my berth, and receiving instructions to embark before midnight, I left the 
deck, and, clearing rapidly its noble line of warehouses, 1 came out into 
an open space, fronting the town. The first object that struck my gaze, 
fluttering from a lofty staff, over our consul’s house, was the American 
flag. It is worth crossing an ocean, or a desert, to experience the 
tumultuous emotions of pride, of joy, and affection, awakened in the heart 
of an American at the sight of his country’s banner waving securely in a 
foreign land. An Englishman ora Frenchman may, of right, give way, 
in his turn, too, to the haughtiest sentiments of patriotic pride, in contem- 
plating bis national ensign, which are emblazoned in victory and enno- 
bled by power. But it is not as a symbol of triumphant force that an 
American turns to greet his glorious standard; but as the inspiring em- 
blem of a new class of principles, fraught with the best interests of the 
whole human race. It is as the image and promise of man’s redemption 
on earth, from the cruelty of his fellows, that he loves to regard it; and 
not merely as the truculent souvenir of brutal slaughter, or the flaunting 
sign of worthless conquests. His satisfaction, ther, receives no check 
from his conscience, as he daily sees its pure glory extending, and the 
wonder and respect of nations rapidly deepening, as its current extends 
around the globe. 

It was toa train of musing like this I gave way as I threaded the 
streets of Southampton, on a short tour of inspection before dinner. I 
have been so constantly in the habit of visiting England, that my impres- 
sions have lost all their distinctiveness, and to single out what to an 
American eye would be singular or novel, would cause me no small per- 
plexity. The neat and smooth aspect of the well-macadamized streets 
of any English town is always a feature of great attraction, and one 
can’t help envying the temperance of a climate that allows such an im- 
provement practicable. One of our tremendous frosts would take it up 
in asingle thaw. The shops of Southampton are, many of them, large 
and elegant, and all characterized by that air of nicety and good order 
which is eminently national, There is nothing, however, in an English 
town more interesting than the numerous traces of respectable old age 
displayed in the time-worn tenements that abound on every side. Whilst 
a European in America is constantly struck by the newness and 
freshness of every object, an American has just an opposite ¢eries of sen- 
sations from the numerous evidences of great antiquity which greet him 
in the shape of monuments, edifices, and less pretending structures. 

When I got to the consulate, where I had accepted an invitation to 
dine, I found an unexpected treat in the perusal of all the London morn- 
ing papers. I was curious to examine their tone and direction, amid 
surrounding events of such mighty import. 

The English government has fallen icto a false position. The time 
seems to have arrived, when Providence has decided that it shall throw 
off the mask it has so long and successfully worn, in order to be recog- 
nized, at last, in its true aud odious character. The aristocratic parties 
which have guided the government since 1688, have, in turn, affected 
more or less, to sympathize with the popular progress of the age, and of 
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recent years we have seen, even military aid sent to the rescue of liberal 
rinciples on the continent of Europe. The real motive of conduct that 
bermented so fairly with previous professions was nothing more than a 
shrewd hope, that by such means they might, in return; obtain certain 
commercial advantages over other nations. It was noconcern for liberty 
whatever, but only a keen spirit of mercantile enterprize, that inspired 
these several demonstrations that wore the aspect of political sympathy. 
So far from seeking to benefit the oppressed condition of the popular 
cause, their interference was patiently tolerated, as has been always seen, 
by the people they came apparently to oppose, because it was well-known 
that the English mode of supporting liberty was rathera strangling than a 
saving process. The revolutions of the last year have possibly frightened 
the aristocracy of England, and they begin to dread the exposure of the 
ingenious, but hollow artifices by which they have bamboozled the 
world so long in the name of liberty. They begin to fear lest 
they may be called on for some more practical exemplification of 
liberal doctrines, than may suit the standard by which they have hitherto 
measured. Al] these apprehensions are daily visible in the press they 
influence. The “ ‘Times’’ has retrograded into the direct support of 
despotism in foreign countries, where they tend to suggest strong popular 
weakness. The ‘ Chronicle” outbellows the “Morning Post” or 
‘‘Standard’’ in vehement denunciations of the detested cause of the 
people. These observations struck me, as I rapidly glanced over 
the contents of the journals named, as I sat in the pleasant 
office of the consulate, awaiting the return of Mr. Croskey. I never de- 
rived more to my satisfaction than on this pleasant occasion, and my 
amiable host added much to the piquancy of the entertainment by his 
lovely and racy conversation. He related many interesting anecdotes of 
the Jate visit of the U. S. Ship St. Lawrence to Southampton, which had 
met with a welcome from all parties, official and otherwise, that had pro- 
bably no precedentin England. Balls and dinners had been hospitably 
tendered to the officers of this noble vessel, both by the municipal author- 
ities and the citizens of the town, and were returned with great spirit 
and generosity by the flattered recipients of these unusual attentions. 
Certainly, no one can regard, whatever his political bias, these friendly 
interchanges of kind feelings, with any other than sentiments of the 
most cordial approbation. There has never, in the history of na- 
tions, been an instance of two different countries that were so clesely 
allied by ties of a moral and maternal nature, so strong and real as those 
of England and the United States. Their affections and interests, which 
so rarely happens in this world of perplexity, run happily in the same 
channel; and it is only a matter of wonder and regret, that a people with 
such solid motives to eternal alliance should be so widely separated by 
political systems, that are opposed and irreconcilable; and which, 
inspiring mutual suspicion and distrust, stands pre-eminently in the way 
of that cordial, deep, and honest sympathy, which is the only bases of a 
lasting connection. However true these considerations, there is no 
reason that opportunities for the cultivation of mutual esteem, like that 
of the visit of the St. Lawrence to Southampton, should be neglected or 
avoided. Without meaning to throw the shadow of an ungenerous 
reflection over a round of festivities, that did so much honor to all con- 
cerned, yet I learned, from various sources, that much of the merit 
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their suggestion arose from the spirit and tact of our popular consul at 
Southampton, who has, as I heard on all sides, ingratiated himself deeply 
in the fastidious favor of all classes at Southampton, both commercial and 
fashionable. 

We were still over our dessert, when Captain Crabtree dropped in upon 
us. I was exceedingly glad of this ]ast opportunity of spending a few 
more pleasant moments in the society of this well-bred and well-informed 
gentleman. His society on ship-board was always agreeable; for, intelli- 
gent as [ have always found the honorable fraternity to which he belongs, 
he possessed even more than the ordinary share of sound information, 
good sense, and freedom from prejudice, that distinguish them. In the 
performance of all the onerous and delicate duties of his command, no 
one could display greater devotion, activity, and tact. I bade him adieu 
with profound regret, wishing him all speed in his arduous course. 

At midnight, the moon casting its soft radiance over a thousand pic- 
turesque objects, I wended my way to the pier-head, when I distinctly 
heard the shrill mutterings of the steam-pipe. I stopped for a moment, 
as I crossed under a low, broad archway, blackened by age, and which led 
me into a dark, narrow street, lined with small and dilapidated buildings. 
My guide seeing me gazing with interest on these objects, explained that 
this was the portal of the old town, now almost deserted. My mind flew 
back instantly to the epoch of the famous Earl of Southampton, the 
friend and munificent patron of Shakspeare, when this now neglected 
and decaying quarter was the scene of splendid hospitalities, and enliven- 
ed by the noble diversions of the most refined and brilliant era of English 
history. I should have loved to wander the whole night through on this 
enchanted ground; but the vital consideration that my baggage was on 
board the “ Superb,” just starting for France, put all romantic longings 
to flight, and I hastened hurriedly onward. Notwithstanding the seduc- 
tive beauty of the night, I went at once below, and set to work, literally 
tumbling in; for by no other name can you christen the process of getting 
into a high berth, with no uther aid than accident affords. 

Just as I was dropping off the wheels began to turn; and directly they 
went round with a velocity and sputter that promised to ‘‘ murder sleep” 
with a perfect Macbeth ferocity. [I was right alongside of the wheel- 
house; and the last thing I remember was a desperate struggle between 
my determination to go asleep, and the demon of racket that had perched 
himself at my feet. The victory was mine; for, when I opened my eyes 
again, the rowdy-wheels were still; and we lay off the port of Havre, 
waiting for the tide to let us in. 





DANTON, 


(Concluded.) 


As it turned out, France was saved. The firmness and energy of 
Danton, and his bold eloquence, roused the patriotism of the capital, and 
soon reinforced Dumouriez’s army with those invincible battalions of 
republican soldiers, by whose timely aid that able general baffled 
Brunswick at the Forest of Ardennes, and soon rolled back the tide of in- 
vasion over the frontier. And who shall say that the hand of Danton, in 
that critical hour, when the liberties of Europe hung trembling in the bal- 
ance, did not save the Revolution? Whoshall say that without him there 
had been a Republic? Who shall say that but for his potent arm France 
to-day might not have been shimbering quietly in the lap of monarchy ? 
In this consists the renown of Danton, or his infamy, as men differently 
view it. He served the Revolution; he did it by his deeds, which told 
upon the destinies of his country. No idle theorist was he ; no specula- 
tive, dreamy philosopher; no man of words when the time to act had 
come. There was a vigorous, massive manhood about him—a prompting 
of purpose—a greatness of action-—a firmness of nerve—in short, an iron 
strength, that made him as he was, the man of the Revolution. 

Danton was elected a member of the National Convention, and 
placed upon the most important of all its committees—that for preparing 
the plan for a constitution. His colleagues were some of the most cele- 
brated men in the Convention—Siéyés, Verguiaud, Condorcet, Pezion, 
Brissot, Barrére, and Thomas Paine. Soon after his election, the Con- 
vention passed a decree, that the same person should not hold the office 
of minister and deputy at the same time. Danton, preferring the tribune 
to the council, resigned his place in the ministry, and was succeeded by 
Garat. 

The limits of the present sketch will not permit us to follow the career 
of this extraordinary man in the Convention. It was a career no 
less broadly and distinctly traced upon the face of the times than 
that which he had already pursued. As a legislator, as well as a popular 
demagogue, Danton has left his impress deeply marked upon the 
Revolution. Of all the men of that day, he seems most clearly to 
have comprehended the true spirit of the movement which was then 
convulsing France and the world, and to have devised the most apt and 
effectual means of carrying it forward. No one of his contemporaries 
—not even Mirabeau—displayed such profound and comprehensive 
statesmanship. He devised the most of those great measures of 
organization and defence, which, while they left much of terror, lent 
also such irresistible energy to the Revolution: which turned France 
into one vast military encampment, where martial law reigned su- 
preme under the dictatorship of the Convention, but which finally 
saved, and which alone could save, the Republic from its enemies. 
We shall briefly notice a few of these measures. 

On the 10th March, 1793, on Danton’s recommendation, an extraor- 
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dinary tribunal was created, to try offences and conspiracies against 
the Republic. We give his reasons for it in his own language: 
‘*In order to overawe your internal enemies your laws must be arbi- 
trary, because they cannot be precise; because, how terrible soever 
they may be, they are preferable to these popular executions which 
now, as in September, would be the consequence of any delay in the 
execution of justice. Let us organize a tribunal, not to do good—that 
is impossible; but which shall do the least possible evil. We must be 
terrible to prevent our enemies from becoming so.” This formidable 
institution subsequently became, in the hands of the Convention, the 
Revotutionary Tripunat, at whose bar Fouquier Tinville was the 
public accuser. Danton was condemned by it a year after its creation. 
“This very day, a year ago,” he was heard to exclaim in prison, “I 
caused the Revolutionary Tribunal to be instituted. I had thought to 
prevent a new September massacre, and not let loose a scourge upon 
mankind. May God pardon me for it!” 

At the same time, on motion of Danton, forty-one commissioners, 
of two deputies each, were sent by the Convention into the depart- 
ments, armed with plenary powers to enforce the recruiting, disarm 
the refractory, and to seize upon horses and other property for mili- 
tary purposes. An extraordinary war tax, of a thousand million of 
francs, was also on his motion imposed upon the rich—a stern and 
severe measure, but one of imminent necessity. Both these decrees 
have been loudly condemned by those who see no “ divine right” in 
any form of government but a monarchy to defend itself by extreme 
and arbitrary measures. They were, doubtless, arbitrary and despotic; 
but if no darker shadows than these rested upon Danton’s revolution- 
ary path, his justification as a statesman would be easy. If a govern- 
ment may justly sacrifice the lives of its citizens on a field of battle, in 
defence of national existence and liberty, may it not, in a case of neces- 
sity, to the same extent control their property ? 

It was on Danton’s recommendation, too, that the CommiTTEr or 
Pustic Wetrare was created, which subsequently centered in its own 
hands all the powers of the state. He himself was a member of it for 
the first three months of its existence, after which, becoming weary of 
public employment, he resigned. Had he remained upon it with such 
men as Carnot, Prieur, and Lindet, the Republic might have been saved 
by the energy of that formidable executive power, without the fearful 
scenes which after his death occurred in the Place de la Revolution. 

Danton was also the author of a law which provided for the payment 
of a day’s wages to the poorer citizens, for attending two public meet- 
ings a week in their sections—a fierce stimulant to Jacobin energy— 
proving that he understood thoroughly, as is said of him, the “art of 
attracting interests to the Revolution.” 

He was the projector of the revolutionary army—a permanent mili- 
tary force organized at Paris to march against the rebellious depart- 
ments, and to carry the decrees, and proclaim the sovereignty of the 
Convention all over France, at the cannon’s mouth, 

Lastly, in the month of August, 1793, when the war cloud once 
more gathered black over the Republic—when al] Europe was closing 
on every side around France, and threatening her with destruction— 

when nothing but the energy of enthusiasm or of despair could save 
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the country~in this last terrific crises of the Revolution, Danton stood 
forth the colossus of the Convention. He urged throagh that memora- 
ble decree of the levy en masse, and the permanent requisition, which 
placed the entire Republic, men and property, at the disposal of the 
government, and poured the whole wealth and resources of France 
into the lap of the Convention; which raised, as if by magic, fourteen 
armies, and sent forth more than a million of republican bayonets to 
decide the struggle between democracy and absolutism on the battle- 
field of Europe. 

These are some of the measures projected and carried through by 
this remarkable man. Each of them, it is to be observed, form a part 
of a vast and comprehensive system, for consolidating the Revolution 
aud securing its triumphs over its enemies; rot one of them was 
devised for the gratification of a paltry vengeance, ora private hatred ; 
or even for the purpose of obtaining an ephemeral popularity. He 
was a demagogue indeed—a leader of the people—but not a sycophant 
for popular favor or popular applause. A man of action rather than of 
words—he served the Revolution for itself, and into every action he 
threw the full impulse of his heart and the strength of his manhood. 
In the most perilous hours of the Republic he stood forth in the breach, 
firm and immovable as a column of granite; and that potent voice of 
his, ‘‘ reverberating from the dome” of the Tuilleries, was wont to infuse 
a portion of his own courage into the Convention, when the hearts of 
the stoutest were quailing. It was at such a time that Danton, in a 
phrase—a single sentence—clothing a grand idea in the striking 
imagery of his wild imagination, and hurling it down upon his audience 
with the inspiration of an improvisator, made his influence felt upon 
the Revolution. Said he at one time: ‘A nation in a state of revolu- 
tion cannot be conquered ;” and again: ‘“‘ The kings of Europe bave 
taken arms against the Republic; we cast down at their feet the head 
of a king as our gage of battle!’’ When urging the Convention to act 
with decision and promptness: ‘‘ The Convention has in its hands the 
popular thunderbolts ; let it hurl them at the head of the tyrants !’’ 
And once more, on a memorable occasion, kindling up with the 
grandeur of his theme, he exclaimed: ‘‘ The people have nothing to 
give but blood. They give it profusely. Come, then, mercenary men, 
give you of your wealth. What! you have a whole nation for a lever, 
reason for a fulcrum, and you have not yet overturned the world! 
Throw aside your miserable quarrels! I know but the enemy! 
Let us crush the enemy! What though they call me bloodthirsty ? 
What care I for my reputation? Let my name be blighted, but let 
France be free.’’* 

The decline of Danton’s popularity dates from the iusurrection of 
the people against the Girondins, on the 3lst May, 1793. He refused 
to take part in it, or to violate the national representation, although he 
had openly broken with the Girondins, and was regarded by them as 
a political enemy, Danton was desirous of putting a stop to the vio- 
lence and disorder of the times, and of bringing back the government 
to something like moderation. This was the cause of his subsequent 
breach with Robespierre and the Jacobins and which brought him to the 


* Que mon mon soit flétri, que la France soit libre. 
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scaffold. He had embraced the Revolution with all the fiery prompt- 
ings of his nature; by it he would stand or fall. He had attacked roy- 
alty and aristocracy when they sought to crush the people ; he had com- 
bated the enemies of the Revolution,and grappled with tyranny in every 
form—unscrupulous often as to the means, so the end was obtained; 
but he refused to attack the national representatives, for he saw in such 
a conquest no benefit to the great cause; and, unlike Robespierre and 
some of his colleagues, he had no personal hatreds or private animosi- 
ties to gratify. He had devised, too, all these extraordinary measures 
which raised the Revolution above the reach of coalition. He had done 
all that he conceived it necessary to do; and there he wished to stop. 
When the public danger no longer required those severe measures that 
terror prompted, Danton desired to abandon them. He wished to 
abolish the revolutionary committees ; he wished to release the hundred 
thousand suspected persons who filled the prisons of France; and to 
stop the axe of the guillotine! 

These moderate opinions of Danton occasioned a sensible decline in 
his popularity. He was obliged to justify himself at the Jacobins. 
And at length, wearied of public employment, he asked and obtained 
permission to retire for a short time into the country. This was in 
October, 1793. One of the private reasons for his retirement from 
public affairs, which he revealed in confidence to his family, was his 
horror at the approaching trial of Marie Antoinette. This unfortunate 
princess, so obnoxious to the people at large, had yet overcome the 
prejudices, enlisted the sympathy, and commanded the respect of all 
who personally approached her. A single interview had disarmed 
Mirabeau; a few words had conquered Barnave; and the heart of 
Danton, in his turn, had been deeply touched at her misfortunes. It 
is true he had voted for the death of the king, as a measure of political 
justice and necessity; but he had not concealed his design befure the 
trial to pursue a more Jenient course. Said he one day to a company 
of Jacobins, who reproached him for his want of zeal in this matter: 
“ Nations save, but do not revenge themselves. I am a revolutionist, 
not a ferocious beast. I do not love the blood of vanquished kings; 
address yourselves to Marat.” From this circumstance probably 
originated the charge of his enemies against him, before alluded to, 
that he endeavored to negotiate a mercenary treaty with the English 
government to save the king. 

Disgust at the excesses of the government, over which his influence 
was now in a great measure lost, pity for the queen, and the imprisoned 
Girondists, whose fate he already foresaw, thus led Danton for a time 
to separate himself from the Revolution ; but he did not publicly assign 
the true motives of his retirement. He went to his native village with 
the young wife whom he had just married, Mademoiselle de Gely, a 
beautiful girl of sixteen, to whom he was tenderly attached. Their 
marriage had been solemnized with religious ceremonies, by a non- 
juring Catholic priest, to whom Danton had previously confessed. In 
the earlier years of the Revolution he had married Mademoiselle Char- 
pentier, The influence of this lady, for whom Danton had never 
ceased to cherish the warmest affection, it is said, had insensibly cor- 
rected the grosser immoralities of his life, and led him from the wild 
disorders of his youth to more regular domestic habits. She died a 
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few months before his second marriage, leaving him two small children.* 
These children, with his wife, alone shared his retreat, in the quiet 
seclusion of his home at Arcis-sur-Aube. Here, for the time, Danton 
passed from public notice, and struggled to forget the fierce strifes and 
maddening excitements in which his public life had passed. 

But strive as he will, he cannot bury the past, nor separate himself 
from the present. Ever and anon the voice of dread commotion rose 
up in thunder tones from Paris. Pale death is hovering over the 
capital ; the axe of the guillotine is in moti»; and the fearful portents 
of the times foretell the approaching Reign of Terror. During the first 
month of Danton’s retirement, upward of sixty victims were brought to 
the block. Among them were the queen and the Girondins. The 
news fell upon his ear like a death-knell. Some of these men had 

zen his personal enemies; others, like Vergniaud, and Petion, now 

an outlaw and an exile, his friends. He bore none of them hatred; he 
admired in all of them their genius, their virtues, their eloquence. 
The rough heart of Danton was melted with pity at their fate—was 
melted even to tears. 

There was then still in this man of terror and energy—this man so 
relentless in purpose, so vast in comprehension, so mighty in action— 
something of a noble sensibility and a generous manhood, to relieve 
and soften the sterner traits which his public career developed. 
He wept at the death of the Girondins. One passage like this, so sim- 
ple, and yet so descriptive, presents us a different character from the 
Danton which partial history sketches. Nay, more; in his domestic 
relations he was kind, affectionate and aaa good father, a good 
friend.” ‘My friends will not forget me.’’ So he could say of him- 
self to the last with truth. He lavished upon his wife and his children 
the whole wealth of his heart. He delighted i in the charms of social 
intercourse and in the society of his friends. He would sit for hours 
and listen with rapture to the witty discourse of his friend Camille 
Desmoulins. The scenes of rural life and the beauties of nature were 
to him objects of passionate admiration, Even in his prison, when but 
a step from the scaffold, he spoke constantly to his fellow-captives of 
trees and flowers, and the country ;+ and his mind reverted back to the 
days of his childhood and his innocence. In short, Danton had sensi- 
bility, generosity, and the instincts of a noble nature; he had that 
which often passes in the estimation of men for virtue, but is not; he 
had, if not a sensitive conscience, at least a large and manly heart. 

Danton returned to Paris near the close of the year 1793. He 
found himself already outstripped in the revolutionary race. If not 
furgotten in his retreat, he had been remembered only to be pointed 
at with the finger of suspicion. ‘ He has settled the gold of Belgium 
upon his wife, “and has deserted the Revolution to revel in luxury.”— 
“He is about to emigrate to Switzerland.”—‘ He conspired with 
Dumouriez.””—* He has grown a moderate, and will betray the Revolu- 


* “‘ These two sons of Danton, alarmed at the effects of their name, retired to their 
family domain, and cultivated it with their own hands. Like the son of Cromwell, 
they preferred the shade and the sileuce the more, as the name kad a too sinister 
reputation, and too wide an extension in the world. They remained unmarried, that 
the name might die with them.”—Lamartine’s His. Girondins. 

t Memoirs of Riouffe. 
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tion.” Such were the charges that had been circulated against him, 
and which he was now to meet. Danton had come back to Paris with 
the resolution of combating the popular despotism which was desolat- 
ing the Republic, and of restoring order and moderation ; but he found 
that an absence of two months had made him almost a stranger to the 
Revolution. He stood now where six months before the Girondins 
had stood. The hour had not yet come to roll back the mighty wave 
of the Revolution. Mirabeau had attempted it prematurely, and death 
had anticipated his failure; Lafayette had attempted it, and failed ; 
the republicans of the Gironde had attempted it, and failed ; Danton 
was now to attempt it and to fail, like all who had preceded him. 

He took his seat again in the Convention. It was well-known that 
his favorite measure was the entire reorganization of the Committee of 
Public Welfare, retaining upon it Robespierre alone, whom he still 
regarded as his friend. He was particularly anxious that Barrére, 
Couthon, Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and St. Just, whom he 
considered the authors of the violence and atrocities of the govern- 
ment, should be dismissed. He proposed to elect upon the committee 
men of moderate views, and yet of the requisite energy to uphold the 
government, and to save the Revolution. The members of the com- 
mittee saw that their hour was come, unless the arm of this still power- 
ful tribune was struck down. It was necessary, however, to gain over 
Robespierre to the sacrifice—and Robespierre was easily gained. 

Camille Desmvuulins, shocked at the excesses of the government, 
had, with the advice of Danton, established his paper, the Viewz 
Cordelier. Camille hurled on every side of him the polished shafts of 
his satire, at the despotic system of terror—the guillotine—the prisons 
crowded with victims—‘ the law of the suspect’’—the religion of 
atheism. The writings of this brilliant young man glowed with the 
delicate wit, the pointed epigram, the keen satire, the classic elegance 
of his sprightly genius. They at once acquired immense popularity, 
for the great heart of the nation—the intelligence of the people— 
responded to the sentiments of humanity. They were levelled at the 
faction of Hebert and the atheists, whom Robespierre was seeking to 
destroy—they hit Robespierre himself and the government. 

The gloomy and suspicious mind of Robespierre soon led him to 
consider Danton and Camille as the self-constituted censors of a 
government of which he was the chief—and as his personal enemies. If 
Danton were removed, he would be left without a rival. The feeling 
of enmity strengthened; it needed but an opportunity to manifest 
itself in open hostility. The opportunity came; the commune con- 
sented to give up Hebert and his associates, who were arrested and 
executed; Robespierre in his turn consented that Danton should be 
struck down. Danton sought a last interview with Robespierre. It 
terminated in a complete rupture. The one was impassioned, earnest 
as ever, and justly indignant; the other was cold and silent. ‘ No 
doubt,” saia Danton, as he was about to part, “it is necessary to put 
down the royalists ; ‘but we should strike such blows only as will bene- 
fit the Repablic ;we must not confound the innocent with the guilty.” 
« And who told you,” said the dictator sharply, “that one innocent 
person had perished?’ ‘he brow of Danton clouded, and his lip 
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trembled with scorn, as he turned to a friend at his side, and replied : 
“* What say you to this! Not one innocent person has perished !” 

The die is then cast. Danton had staked his life upon the hazard of 
the game he was playing, and,a loser, he is about to pay the forfeit. 
His friends urge him to arouse himself and face the danger with his ac- 
customed energy—to avail himself of his great name, his resources and 
his eloguence—to attack Robespierre and the decemvirs, and by crush- 
ing them to save himself, and overturn the system of terror; but all in 
vain. His stout heart has almost lost its confidence in the Revolution— 
its reliance upon itself. The scenes in the Place de la Revolution— 
the death carts daily rolling through the streets of Paris—the axe of 
the guillotine forever in motion, and the prisons groaning with victims 
ready for the scaffold—scenes too fearful for even this stern child of the 
Revolution to look upon without loathing and horror, meet hjm on every 
side. His hope in the Republic i is well nigh crushed. He will make no 
effort to confront his enemies. His voice shall never more “ reverbe- 
rate from the dome of the Tuilleries ;’ it may, and for the last time, 
from that of Fouquier Tinville’s judgment hall! To the entreaties of 
his friends he says: ‘* My life is not worth the trouble. I am sick of 
the world. I would rather be guillotined than guillotine.” There is 
still a chance left him to escape ; and his friends warmly urge upon him, 
if he will not confront his enemies, to save himself by a voluntary 
exile. But Danton loves his native land too well, and prefers the guil- 
lotine itself to banishment; he replies to the entreaties of his friends : 
“ Can a man carry away his country on the sole of his shoe ?”’ 

The Committee of Public Welfare had decreed his arrest. He was 
himself informed of it, and urged once more to fly. “ They will not 
dare,” he muttered, apparently to the last doubting the resolution of 
his enemies. On the night of the 10th Germinal (March 30th, 1794,) 
his house was surrounded, and he was arrested, and with his friends 

Jamille, Philipeaux, Lacroix, and Westerman, lodged in Luxemburg 
prison. The next day they were removed to the Conciergerie, that 
anti-chamber of the revolutionary tribunal, and placed in the same room 
which the Girondins had occupied. A shade of despondency for a mo- 
ment rested upon Danton’s brow, as the door of the prison closed upon 
him. His thoughts were far away from the scene that surrounded him ; 
they were with his young wife and his little ones, now bereaved, with 
the home he loved, now desolate, with the budding trees and flowers that 
were just beginuing to make glad the face of nature, and he was heard 
to murmur: “ It were better far to be a poor fisherman than to govern 
men.” Better might it have been, indeed, for one like him, with his 
frank, joyous nature, all unruffled by the turmoil and strife of such a ¢a- 
reer as his. Or better still, perhaps, could he have stemmed the swift 
current for yet a little while longer; for who can tell but in that arm of 
strength France might have found her future chief, and the Revolution 
its true leader, in its struggle with arbitrary power? Who can tell but 
that powerful intellect and indomitatle will might have arrested the 
footsteps of the ambitious Corsican—might have consolidated liberty 
and restrained licentiousness—might have wielded powers that would 
not have degenerated into a military despotism—might have caused the 
glory of Austerlitz and Wagram to enshrine the banners of a republic 
and not the eagles of empire ? 
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Danton appeared at the bar of the Revolutionary tribunal with a proud 
mien and haughty step. Like Mirabeau on his death-bed, conscious of 
the greatness of his name and the scenic effect of his position, he seemed 
not unwilling to dramatise this last act of his life, and to pass from the 
stage of the world with the eclat of a great actor, and amid the applause 
of the spectators. ‘I am Danton,” he proudly answered, to the usual 
question as to his name and place of abode, “ a name well known in the 
Revolution. My residence will soon be annihilation. I shall live in the 
pantheon of history!” During the trial of the accused, which lasted 
several days. Danton defended himself with all his accustomed energy 
and vehemence, but with little judgment or discretion. As he rose to 
speak, a profound silence reigned over the thronged assembly. At sight 
of the colossal figure and rugged features of the man who had so often 
waked the slumbering passions of the people, and roused their patri- 
otic energies with his rude elequence, the popular feeling revived for 
their favorite. Danton saw his advantage, and seemed, in his defence, 
to be addressing himself to the people, and urging them to sedition 
against the tyrants, rather than to the jury, by whom he probably saw 
himself already condemned. His stentorian voice resounded through 
the hall, and fell upon the ears of the multitude in the streets. Every 
faculty of his soul concentrated into one intense, burning, resistless fee!- 
ing of indignation ; he hurled his denunciations at his enemies, at the 
Committee, and even defied the tribunal itself. The president rang his 
bell to restore order, but Danton, raising his powerful voice to its full 
compass, exclaimed : “ The voice of a man who is defending his honor 
and his life must be heard, and cannot be overpowered by the sound of 
your bell.” ‘Toward the close of the trial the prisoners were denied 
the liberty of a further hearing. Camille tore to pieces the defence he 
had committed to paper, which he and Danton afterwards threw into 
the faces of the judges. This has usually been related as a piece of 
trivial and childish sport on the part of these prisoners, ill suited to the 
place and the moment; but Lamartine with more truth says, that it 
was done with the tragic gesture of accused men, who had been denied 
a hearing, and thus disarmed of the means of defending their lives. 
The conviction of the accused, however, was not unattended with 
great difficulty. The sympathy of the people was powerfully excited, 
and a popular outbreak was feared. The jury, subservient as they 
were, could scarcely be prevailed upon to convict the prisoners. At 
length, St. Just and Robespierre procured a decree of the Convention 
denying the accused the right of further hearing, and the jury, on the 
fourth day of the trial, passed upon them the customary sentence of 
death. 

The accusations against Danton were furnished by St. Just. They 
charged, among other things, that he had conspired with Mirabeau, 
with Dumouriez, with the Girondins, and with foreigners; that he was 
engaged to betray the republic, and torestore royalty. These charges 
were similarly framed, and were based upon like grounds with those 
upon which the Girondins were convicted. The accusation against the 
Girondins of conspiracy against the Republic was not only entirely un- 
founded, but malicious. It was a calumny rather than a serious charge. 
The same may be said, to a certain extent, in respect to the accusa- 
tions against Danton. How far he was connected with Mirabeau, or 
whether connected with him at all or not, does not distinctly appear. 
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Certainly nothing deserving the name of a treasonable conspiracy could 
have existed befween these two men; for at the very hour that Mirabeau 
was passing from the stage, Danton was redoubling those Herculean 
efforts in behalf of the popular cause, which have rendered his name 
famous in the Revolution. His connexion with Dumouriez, and his 
intercourse with the Girondins, was more susceptible of proof, and un- 
doubtedly furnished the main apology for his conviction. Danton him- 
self could not wholly deny this fact on his trial; the avowal of which 
was almost certain conviction. He sought, therefore, to evade it; and 
this threw upon his defence that embarrassment which he manifested 
during the whole trial. Between Dumouriez and Danton there had 
existed the very best understanding. When Dumouriez returned to 
Paris, in the fall of 1792, from that victorious campaign which saved 
France from the army of Brunswick, he met with Danton, and a cer- 
tain intimacy at once sprang up between them. Each saw and appre- 
ciated the qualities of the other. The one was the head, the other the 
right arm of the Revolution. They were applauded together at the 
Jacobins and the theatres, and the great statesman of the Revolution 
shared the honors that the people lavished upon the great general. 
Dumouriez belonged to the party of the Gironde. His keen eye saw 
at a glance where the deficiency in that party lay, and he attempted to 
remedy it, by effecting a union between Danton and the Girondins. 
He declared to his friends that he found Danton the only man in the 
Republic. Such an union would have brought to that ill-fated party the 
requisite energy and strength to have enabled it to control the Conven- 
tion. It might have been made, for Danton’s political views were 
nearly allied with those of the Girondins. There was, too, an intimacy 
existing between him and the prominent leaders of that party ; and even 
long after the departure of Dumouriez from Paris, Danton’s interviews 
and negociations with the Girondins were kept up with a view of form- 
ing such an union as would give the moderate republicans a controlling 
influence upon the Revolution, The best and most illustrious of the 
Girondins, Vergniaud, Condorcet, and Siéyés, were in favor of the re- 
conciliation; Danton earnestly desired it. But every time the con- 
ference was brought to an end without results. The younger and more 
ardent of the Girondins, unable to sacrifice their resentments to the 
good of their country, refused an alliance with the popular conspirator 
of the 10th of August, and the remorseless statesman of the days of 
September. ‘ Between virtue and vice,” said Barbaroux, no reconcili- 
ation is possible. Such was the extent of Danton’s conspiracy with the 
Girondins to overthrow the Republic. If they were guilty of treason 
he was guilty. That part of the accusation which charged him with a 
design of restoring the monarchy with the Duke of Orleans at its head, 
is perhaps equally vague and groundless, although not so easily capa- 
ble of explanation. A statement in respect to Danton, so improbable, 
seems to have found favor with some writers, and Lamartine himself 
adopts it. He tells us that Danton meditated a restoration of the mo- 
narchy, by means of the army; and that about the time of his second 
marriage, when he was becoming weary of the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion, he dispatched a messenger to the Duke of Orleans, with the pro- 
posal, which was rejected by that prince. Our confidence in the cor- 
rectness of this statemeut or surmise of Lamartine is much shaken by 
several considerations. First, it is a mere dictum, without reference to 
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any authority, which is indeed an objection that can be urged against 
most, or all of those new historical facts he adduces@n his dramatic 
history.* In the second place, it is improbable, and at variance both 
with the character of Danton and Philippe Egalité. The supposition 
that Danton should have had the weakness to imagine he could place 
the Duke of Orleans upon the throne, is even Jess absurd than to sup- 
pose the Duke would have had the virtue to decline the proffered crown. 
A more loathsome, revolting, despicable character, it is difficult to find 
in history, than Philippe of Orleans. Lamartine seems to excuse and 
palliate his connexion with the Revolution, and to look upon his vices, 
his mean and disgraceful intrigues, and his heaven-daring wickedness, 
with the complaisance and respect due the then reigning dynasty. It 
was the father of Louis Philippe, whose republican virtue withstood 
Danton’s offer of a crown, not that social outlaw, the Jacobin Prince, 
who voted the death of his near kinsman, Louis XVI. Perhaps Danton 
may ‘have meditated the restoration of the monarchy as the means of 
averting the excesses of the Republic, but certainly Philippe Egalité 
never, unless like Cesar, refused the crown. 

The charges against Danton, therefore, if not wholly false, were dis- 
torted and unjust. His real crime, if his enemies call it such, was 
moderatism, not treason. He undoubtedly contemplated a modification 
of the government, but not to betray the Republic or the popular cause. 
What was the exact form of government he desired is unknown ; per- 
haps, as Lamartine suggests, a limited monarchy, with a king, chosen 
by the people, at its head ; or such a constitutional monarchy as Lafay- 
ette had advocated, surrounded with republican institutions ; but more 
probably a consolidated republic, with an energetic executive, and a 
government that should have been able at once to enforce order, to sup- 
press lawless violence, and to maintain liberty. Danton died for 
endeavoring to moderate the Revolution, and for refusing to follow it 
in its excesses; for this the Girondins had died before him; for this 
the heads of’a thousand Frenchmen rolled from the scaffold in the 
Place de Ja Revolution! 

The prisoners were executed on the 16th Germinal (April 5th, 1794,) 
amid a vast concourse of spectators, who, satiated with the scene of an 
ordinary execution, now thronged the guillotine with eager curiosity to 
see how this Danton would die. 

We must here again refer to the paper of Mr. Nicholas Hentz, who, 
in his mention of Danton’s death, seems to indulge in something like 
the bitterness of a personal spite and enmity against the great rival 
and victim of Robespierre. He says that Danton went to his death like 
a coward, pale and trembling; and that his companion, Camille Des- 
moulins, exhibited the most heroic firmness. ‘I'his extraordinary 
statement is wholly destitute of truth, if any reliance can be placed 
upon the concurring testimony of every other contemporary, or upon 
general history. Danton never appeared with a more composed coun- 
tenance or haughty mien, than when on his way to the guillotine. 
His brow was without a cloud, his arms folded, his eye calmly serene, 
surveying with indifference the crowd. Poor Camille, dragged down 


* One of the most curious of these is Danton’s prediction to Louis Philippe, related 
for the first by this author. “France will become a monarchy and you will be king. 
Remember the prediction of Danton!” So singular a prediction is surely worthy of a 
passing reference to the authority upon which it is stated. 
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by the relentless hand of the same destiny, exhibited less firmness, and 
in the accents of despair attempted to address the people. Danton 
quieted him as he would the frantic passion of a child: “ Be still, 
my friend—take no notice of this vile rabble.” At the foot of the 
guillotine a momentary emotion passed over the countenance of Dan- 
ton—not of weakness or fear, but an emotion prompted by the better 
impulses of his nature: ‘‘Oh, my best beloved one,” he was heard to 
murmur, “‘ my wife, I shall never see thee again!”—then checking 
himself, he added, as though in self-reproach: ‘‘ Danton! no weak- 
ness!” With a firm, proud step, he ascended the scaffold. ‘‘ Show my 
head to the people,” said he to the executioner, “it will be a sight 
well worth seeing.” The blade of the guillotine fell, and Dantoun’s 
head rolled into the basket. Camille recovered his composure at the 
last moment; he and his companions, Herault, Sechelles, Lacroix, 
Philipeaux, and Westerman, met their fate with the‘same unsbrinking 
firmness. 

Such was the end of this formidable revolutionist.* He died in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age, in the prime of vigorous manhood. We 
regard his character as one of the most striking of the age in which he 
lived, There is a broadness, a depth, an individuality in it—a great- 
ness of evil as well as of good—which stamps it as the legitimate creation 
of the Revolution. His intellect, his passions, his vices, his comprehen- 
sion, his actions—all were great. They stood out prominent as the rug- 
ged outlines of his features—massive as the stalwart proportions of his 
frame—in striking cuntrast with the common mass of mankind around 
him. He seemed made by and for the revolution—made to engraft 
the thoughts and passions of his own mind upon it—to stamp the im- 
press of his own character upon the nation, and in the midst of that 
grand, social convulsion, to shape the destinies of empire. Danton 
was a democrat from conviction and by instinct. In this he acted no 
part. He sprang from the masses. If the Revolution had had an 
articulate voice, he would have been its organ of speech; he was 
the very incarnation of the Revolution—the child of the people, the 
type of that fierce and uncontrollable democracy which sprang into life, 
fully armed, from feudal slavery—reflecting by turns all the levity, the 
ferocity, the energy, the love of country, the generosity, the wild 
enthusiasm, the determined will, the stern courage of that populace 
which raised him aloft to his place of eminence and power. We shall 
not now attempt to scan his private morality; he had many and glaring 
vices. Nor can his public life, or his character as a statesman, bear 
the test of an examination, for a moment, by the side of those whom 
the world by common consent regards as models of true statesman- 


* We cannot refrain from quoting the following fine passage from Carlyle, who, of 
all the English writers, seems to have most clearly understood and correctly appre- 
ciated Danton, as a revolutionist and a statesman. In a few sentences, in his unique 
and jdiomatic style of expression, he sams up Danton’s character thus: “So passes 
—like a gigantic mass of valor, ostentation, fury, affection and wild revolutionary 
force and manhood—this Danton, to his unknown home. He was of Arcis-sur-Aube; 
born of good farmer people there. He had many sins; but one worse sin he had not 
—that of cant. No hollow formalist, deceptive, and self-deceptive, ghastly to the 
natural sense, was this; but a very man; with all his dross he was a man; fiery-real, 
from the great fire-bosom of nature herself. He saved France from Brunswick ; he 
walked straight his own wild road whither it led him. He may live for some genera- 
tions in the memory of man.” 
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ship. But impartial history should never shrink from doing even Dan- 
ton the justice to record, that with all bis vices and defects he possessed 
many of the attributes of greatness—and of a heroic, a generous, and a 
noble nature. 

We are aware that in some of these views we are running counter 
to many of the cherished and venerable prejudices of the age. Truth, 
however, is never to be found until the rubbish of prejudice is cleared 
away, and this often requires the labor of years. The name of Crom- 
well was execrated by mankind for many years after his death, as 
Danton’s has been ; but posterity is beginning to be just to the memory 
of the Great Protector, and to vindicate it from the false aspersions 
which calumny and malice have cast upon it. We do not say that the 
time will ever come when Danton’s name can be vindicated; but the 
time has come, and now is, when men may venture, even in kis own 
country, to do justice to the public character of the man who saved the 
first French Republic. a 


VERSES ON THE DAY OF WATERLOO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER, 


Otp soldiers tell me, “ We may thank thy Muse, 
That now the People popular songs can sing: 
Laugh thou at laurels faction may refuse ; 
To owr-exploits again thy numbers string. 
Sing of that day, which traitors dared invoke, 
That latest day of ruin, though of fame.” 
[ said, my moist eyes drooping as | spoke, 
‘‘ Ne’er shall my verse be saddened by that name.” 
In Athens, who of Cheronea’s day 
Would sing, the whilst his tuneful lyre he swept ? 
Doubting her gods, crest-fallen Athens lay, 
And cursing Philip, o’er her fortunes wept. 
On such a day our glorious empire fell ; 
Then, charged with chains for us, the stranger came ; 
Degenerate Frenchmen deigned to greet him well: 
Ne’er shall my verse be saddened by that name. 


‘Giant of battles, he at length must fall ! 
Hasten, brave people,” cry the despot train ; 
‘* Freedom herself shall spread his funeral pall, 
And saved by you, by you alone we'll reign.” 
The giant sinks—the dwarfs, forgetful, swear 
In slavish yoke the universe to tame ; 
Alas for Glory! doubly cheated there ! 
Ne’er shall my verse be saddened by that name. 


But hold! the scions of another age 
Even now the causes of my grief demand ; 
Why should this wreck, in truth, their thoughts engage ? 
Their buoyant cradles floated safe to land. 
May they be happy! their ascending star 
Of that disastrous day blots out the shame! 
Still, were that day but some vain dream afar, 
Ne’er should my verse be saddened by its name. 





Minna Von Barnhelm. 


MINNA VON BARNHELM; 
A COMEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF G, E. LESSING. 


ACT IV.—SCENE I. 


Scene—The Apartment of The Frauen. The Fravuvein, (dressed 
richly, but with taste.) Francisca, (rising from a table, which a 
servant removes.) 


Francisca. You cannot possibly be satisfied, gracious Fraulein? 

Fraulein. Do you think so, Francisca? Perhaps I did not sit down 
hungry. 

Francisca. We have made out to avoid mentioning his name during 
the repast ; but we should also have resolved not to think of him. 

Fraulein. ‘Truly, 1 have thought of nothing else. 

Francisca, I noticed that I attempted to speak of a hundrea things, 
and you answered me perversely each time. (Another servant brings in 
coffee.) Here comes that, over which one can better indulge in fan- 
cies. Delicious, melancholy coffee ! 

Fraulein, Fancies? I was indulging in none. I was thinking over 
the lesson which I will give him. Have you understood me aright, 
Francisca? 

Francisca. Oh, yes; but it would be better that he should spare us 
this trouble. 

Fraulein. You will see that I know him thoroughly. The man who 
now refuses me, with abundance of riches, will contend against the whole 
world for me, so soon as he hears that I am unfortunate and friendless. 

Francisca (very earnestly.) And thus must the most refined self- 
ishness always be gratified. 

Fraulein, Moralist!—But see! a little while ago, you accused me of 
vanity, now of selfishness. But let me alone, at present, dear Francisca ; 
you shall also do what you will with your sergeant. 

Francisca, With my sergeant? 

Fraulein. Yes, if you deny it entirely, still it is true. I have not yet 
seen him, but from every word you have said to me concerning him, [ 
prophesy that he will be yours. 


Scene I].—Riccant pe va Maruntierr. The Fravucem. Francisca. 


Riccant (still half behind the scene.) Est-il permis, Monsieur le 
Major? 
Fraulein. What is this? Will he come in here? (Going towards 


the door.) 
Riccant. Parbleu! I am wrong.—Mais non—I am not wrong. 


C’est sa chambre. 
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Francisca. Truly, gracious Fraulein, this gentleman thinks to find 
here Major Von Tellheim. 

Riccant. Just so! Le Major de Tellheim, juste, my belle enfant, 
c’est lui que je cherche. Od est-il ? 

Francisca. He does not occupy this room now. 

Riccant. Comment? But four and twenty hours since he vas here! 
And he not here now? Vare is he den? 

Fraulein (coming towards him.) Sir? 

Riccant. Ah, Madame, Mademoiselle. Your ladyship’s pardon ! 

Fraulein. Sir, your mistake is very excusable, and your surprise very 
natural. Major Tellheim has had the kindness to give up his apartment 
to me, as [ was a stranger and knew not where to gain admittance. 

Riccant. Ah, voila de ses politesses! C’est un trés-galant homme 
que ce Major ! 

Fraulein. Where he has gone, in the meantime, I am sorry to con- 
fess, [ do not know. 

Riccant. Your ladyship not know? C’est dommage; j’en suis 
faché. 

Fraulein. 1 ought, by all means, to have inquired concerning this.— 
Of course, his friends would seek for him here. 

Riccant. 1 am very much his friend, your ladyship. 

Fraulein. Francisca, do you not know— 

Francisca. No, gracious Fraulein. . 

Riccant. I have great necessity to speak to him. I come to bring 
him a nouvelle, at which he vill be very glad. 

Fraulein. regret it so much the more. Still, I hope to speak 
with him shortly. If it will make no difference from whom he re- 
ceives the good news, then I would communicate it to him myself, sir. 

Riccaat. 1 understand. Mademoiselle parle Francais? Mais sans 
doute ; telle que je la vois!—Le demande était bien impolie; vous me 
pardonnerez, Mademoiselle. 

Fraulein. Sir— 

Riccant. No? you speak no French, your Jadyship ? 

Fraulein. Sir, if I were in France, I would endeavor to speak it. 
But wherefore, here? I perceive, sir, that you understand me—and I 
shall certainly understand you. Say whatever you please. 

Riccant. Good! Good!—I can also explain in your language.— 
Sachez donc, Mademoiselle. Your ladyship will know, dat I come “from 
de table of de minister. Minister von—vat is de name of de minister on 
de long street, in de broad place? 

Fraulein. I am not at all acquainted here ? 

jiiccant. Now, de minister of de var department. I have dined dere 
to-day ;—I dine a |’ordinaire vid him ;—and dere Major Tellheim vas 
spoken of; et Je ministre m’a dit en confidence, car son excellence est 
de mes amis, et il n’y a point de mysterés entre nous. Fis Excellency, I 
say, has confided to me, dat de affairs of de Major are at de point to 
end, and to end good. He have made a rapport to de king, and de king 
have resolved dereupon, tout-a-fait en faveur de Major. Monsieur, m’a 
dit Son Excellence, vous comprenez bien, que tout depend de la ma- 
niére, dont on fait envisager les choses au Roi, et vous me connoissez. 
Cela fait un trés-joli gargon que ce Tellheim, et ne sais-je pas que vous 
aimez? Les amis de ses amis sont aussi miens. I] coute un peu cher 
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au Roi ce Tellheim, mais est-ce que l’on sert les Rois pour rien? If 
faut s’entr’aider en ce monde; et quand il s’agit de pertes, que ce soit le 
Roi, qui en fasse et non pas un honnete-homme de nous autres. Voila le 
principe dont je ne me depars jamais. Vat say your ladyship to dat? 
Not true, dat he is brave man? Ah, que Son Excellence a le coeur 
bien placé! He has aureste assured me, if de Major has not already 
une lettre de main—a royal message, dat he vil infailliblement receive 
one to-day. 

Fraulein. Truly, sir, this intelligence will be very acceptable io the 
Major. But I would be able to call by name the triend who takes so 
much interest in his fortune. 

Riccant, My name, does your ladyship say? Vous voyez en moile 
Chevalier Riccant de Ja Marliniere, Signeur de prét-au-val de la 
Branche de Bransd’or. Your ladyship is surprised to learn me of such 
great, great family, qui est véritablement du Sang Royal. [I faut le dire; 
je suis sans doute le Cadet le plus aventureux que la maison a jamais eu 
—lI have served since I vas eleven years. An affaire d’honneur com- 
pelled me to flee. Since den I have served His Holiness de Pope, de 
Republic St. Marino, de Polish crown and de States-General, until 
finally I have remove hither. Ah, Mademoiselle, que je voudrais n’avoir 
jamais vi ce pays-la. Had I remained in de service of de States-Gene- 
ral, den | should now be, at least, acolonel. But here one must ever be 
a Capitaine, and now a discharged capitaine. 

Fraulein, That is very unfortunate. 

Riccant. Oui, Mademoiselle, me voila reformé et par-la mis sur le 
pave ! 

Fraulein. I pity you very much. 

Riccant. Vous etes bien bonne, Mademoiselle. No, one cannot rise 
here in de service. A man like meto reformer! A man who has 
ruinir himself in dis service!—I have lost dereby twenty six tousand 
livres. What have | now? ‘Tranchons le mot; je n’ai pas le son, et 
me voili exactement vis-a-vis de rien. 

Fraulein. It grieves me very much. 

Riccant. Vous étes bien bonne, Mademoiselle. But as people say, 
one misfortune follows anoder; qu’un malheur ne vient jamais seul; so 
wid me? Vat can an honnét-homme of my extraction have for a 
ressource, but play. Now have I always played wid fortune on my side, 
when I do not need fortune. Now, I am in need, Mademoiselle, je joue 
avez un guignon qui surpasse toute croyance. During fifteen days, not 
one passed dat I did not lose. Since yesterday, I have lost tree times. 
Je sais bien, qu’ily avoit quelque chose de plus que le jeu. Car parmi 
mes ponteurs se trouvaient certaines Dames—lI vill say no more. One 
must be gallant to de ladies. They have also to-day invitir me to give 
revanche; mais—vous m’entendez, Mademoiselle. One must first know 
how he shall live, before he can have anything to play wid. 

Fraulein. I will not suppose, sir— 

Riccant. Vous etes bien bonne, Mademoiselle. 

Fraulein (taking Francisca aside.) Francisca, I do really pity the 
man. Think you, he would be offended, if I offered him something ? 

Francisca, It does not appear to me that he would. 

Fraulein. Good !—Sir, I understand—that you play; that you make 
a bank ; doubtless, in places where there is anything to be won. I must 
inform you, that [—also am very fond of play. 
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Riccant. Tant mieux, Mademoiselle, tant mieux! Tous les gens 
d’esprit aiment le jeu a Ja fureur. 

Fraulein, That I would gladly win; would willingly venture my gold 
with a man who knows—how to play.—Would you be inclined, sir, to 
take me into partnership with you? to allow me a share in your bank? 

Riccant. Comment, Mademoiselle, vous voulez 6tre de moitié avec 
moi? De tout mon ceur. 

Fraulein, .At first, only witha trifle. ( Takes money from her casket.) 

Riccant. Ah, Mademoiselle, vous étes charmante ! 

Fraulein. I. have here what I won a short time since; only ten pis- 
toles—I am really ashamed, so small a sum. 

Riccant. Donnez toujours, Mademoiselle, donnez, (taking tt.) 

Fraulein. Without doubt, sir, your bank is very respectable. 

Riccant. Yes, indeed ; very respectable. Ten pistoles? Your lady- 
ship vill den be interessir in my bank, pour le tiers. Truly for le tiers 
dere should be—something more. Yet vid a beautiful dame, one must 
not be su precise. I congratulate myself to come in liaison vid your lady- 
ship, et des ce moment je recommence a bien augurer de ma fortune. 

Fraulein. But I cannot be present when you play, sir. 

Riccant. What need your ladyship be present? Ve gamesters are 
honorable people among ourselves. 

Fraulein. If we are fortunate, sir, then you will bring to me my 
share. But if we are unfortunate— 

Riccant. DenI vil come and get recruits. Is it not so, your lady- 
ship ? 

Fraulein. In time, the recruits must fail. Therefore, defend our 
money well, sir. 

Riccant. Vat does your ladyship take me for? For a simpleton? 
For a blockhead ? 

Fraulein. Pardon me, sir— 

Riccant. Je suis des Bons, Mademoiselle, savez-vous ce que cela 
vent dire? I am skilled— 

Fraulein. But still, sir— 

Riccant. Je sais monter coup— 

Fraulein (surprised.) Would you? 

Riccant. Je file la carte avec une adresse— 

Fraulein. Never! 

Riccant. Je fais santer la coupe avec une dexterité— 

Fraulein. Still, you would not do this, sir? 

Riccant. No! your ladyship, vy not? Donnez moi un pigeonneau 
4 plumer, et— 

Fraulein, Play false? Cheat? 

Riccant. Comment, Mademoiselle? Vous apellez cela cheat? Cor- 
riger la fortune, |’enchainer sous ses doigts, etre sur de son fait, do you 
call dis cheating? O, vat a poor language is yours! What an impolite 
language! 

Fraulein. No, sir ; if you think s<o— 

Ricecont. Laissez-moi faire Mademoiselle, and be tranquil! Vat 
matters it to you, how I play —Enough, to-morrow, your ladyship shall 
see me again, vid a hundred pistoles, or not see me at all. Votre tres- 
humble, Mademoiselle, votre tres-humble, (Hurrying away.) 
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Fraulein (looking at him with surprise and displeasure.) The last, I 
hope, sir; the last! 


Scene II].— The Fraviemn. Francisca. 


Francisca (exasperated.) Can I still speak? Oh! beautiful ! 
beautiful ! 

Fraulein. Mock me; I deserve it. (After a little reflection, more 
quietly.) Mock me not; I do not deserve it. 

Francisca. Excellent! you have performed a most praiseworthy act ; 
you have helped a robber upon his feet again ! 

Fraulein. It was intended for an unfortunate man. 

Francisca. And what is best of all, the fellow will consider you as 
one of his equals. Oh, I must follow him and take back the money. 
(Will go out.) ‘ 

Fraulein. Francisca, do not let the coffee get entirely cold; pour it 
out. 

Francisca.. He must give it back again; you have thought differently 
of it; you will not play in company with him. Ten pistoles! You 
thought, Fraulein, that he was a beggar! (Minna pours out the coffee 
herself.) Who would give so large assum to a beggar? And besides, 
to endeavor to spare him the mortification of begging? Those liberal 
ones who mistake a beggar from generosity, will, in turn, be misunderstood 
by the beggar. Now may you have it, Fraulein, if he looks upon your gift, 
as I know not what—(and offers Franciscaa dish.) Would you put my 
blood in still greater commotion? I may not drink it! (Minna sets it 
away again.) ‘‘ Parbleuv, your ladyship, one cannot rise in de service 
here.” (Imitating the Frenchman’s tone.) Surely not, if people let 
rogues run about, unhanged, in this way. 

"raulein (cold and thoughtful, while she drinks.) Maiden, you under- 
stand good men so well; but when will you learn to have more patience 
with wicked people? And yet they are men also;—and often not nearly 
as bad as they appear ;—only, one must seek for their good side. I fancy 
that this Frenchman is only conceited. From mere vanity he 
represents himself as a player; he wishes not to appearto be indebted 
to me; he will spare himself thanks. Perhaps, that having paid some 
small debts, he will live quietly and sparingly with the rest, while it lasts, 
without thinking of play. If so, dear Francisca, let him get recruits if 
he wishes. (Gives her the dish.) There, setit away. But, say, ought 
not Tellheim to be here, by this time ? 

Francisca. No, gracious Fraulein, I cannot do either ; I can neither 
seek out the virtues of the wicked man, nor the faults of the good ! 

Fraulein. But he will surely come? 

Francisca. He should stay away'—You perceive in him, in him, 
this best of men, a little pride, and would you therefore provoke him so 
cruelly ? 

Fraulein. Are you coming there again ?—Silence, this will I do now. 
If you deprive we of this pleasure—if you do not say and do everything 
which we have agreed upon, I will leave you alone with him—and then ! 
There, he is coming now, perhaps ! 
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Scene [V.—Pavut Werner, (who enters, in a stiff posture, as if on pa- 
rade.) The Fraviein. Francisca. 


Francisca. No, it is only his beloved sergeant. 

Fraulein. Beloved sergeant? To whom does this beloved refer ? 

Francisca. Gracious Fraulein, do not embarrass the man !—At ‘your 
service, Herr Sergeant; what do you bring to us? 

Werner (approaching the Fraulein without noticing Francisca.) 
Major Von Tellheim sends to the gracious Fraulein Von Barnhelm, by 
me, his sergeant, Werner, his most humble respects, and would say that 
he will be here soon. 

Fraulein. Where is he now? 

Werner. Your ladyship’s pardon; we left our quarters before the 
cleck struck three ; but the war-treasurer met him on the way, and be- 
cause, with such gentlemen there is no end to words, he gave me a sign 
to bring to the gracious Fraulein an account of the accident. 

Fraulein. Very well, Herr Sergeant, 1 wish only that the war- 
treasurer may have something acceptable to communicate to the Major. 

Werner. Such officers seldom have anything of the kind.—Has your 
ladyship any commands? (Preparing to leave.) 

Francisca. Now, why gone again so soon, Herr Sergent? Have we 
then nothing to say to each other ? 

Werner (aside to Francisca, and in an earnest tone.) Not here, 
little maiden; it is contrary to respect, to subordination.—Gracious 
Fraulein— 

Fraulein. I thank you for your trouble, Herr Sergeant. I should be 
pleased to become acquainted with you. Francisca has told me many 
things in your favor. 

[ Werner makes a stiff bow, and retires. 


Scene V.—The Frautein. Francisca. 


Fraulein. This is thy sergeant, Francisca ? 

Francisca. I have time now to approach you for the contemptuous 
tone in which that thy is spoken!—Yes, gracious Fraulein, that is my 
sergeant! You find him, doubtless, rather stiff and awkward! He 
seemed so to me, also, at thistime. ButI observed, that he thought 
he must appear before your ladyship as if upon parade. And when sol- 
diers parade—certainly they appear more like wooden puppets than like 
men. You should see and hear him, on the contrary, when he is himself. 

Fraulein. That I certainly must do! 

Francisca. He may be still in the hall? May I not go and chat 
with him a little? 

Fraulein. Iam unwilling to refuse you this pleasure, but you must 
remain here, Francisca. You must be present at our interview. A 
thought occurs to me now—(¢aking a ring from her jinger)—T here, take 
my ring, keep it safely, and give me the Major’s. 

Francisca. Why sot 

Fraulein (while Francisca brings the other ring.) I do not really 
know myself; but I fancy that | foresee an occasion upon which I shall 
need it. Some one knocks. Give it to me quickly! (She puts it on.) 
It is he! 
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Scene VI.—Von Tettuemm, (in the same dress, but in other respects as 
Francisca had desired.) The Fraviein. Francisca, 


Tellheim. Gracious Fraulein, you will pardon my delay ? 

Fraulein, O, Herr Major, shall we use, with each other, so much 
military etiquette? You are here! And the anticipation of a pleasure 
is itself a pleasure. Now? (smiling as she looks at him,) dear Tellheim, 
were we not, just now, children ? . 

Tellheim. Yes, children perhaps, gracious Fraulein; children, who 
struggle against that to which they should have yielded. 

Fraulein. We will ride forth, my friend, to look at the place a little, 
and afterwards to meet my uncle. 

Tellheim. How? 

Fraulein. Look you; thus of matters of most importance, we have 
not spoken yet. Yes, he arrives to-day. An accident is the cause of 
my arrival here a day before him. 

Tellheim. ‘The Count Von Bruchal? Has he returned ? 

Fraulein. The disturbance of the war drove him away to Italy ;— 
peace has brought him back again. Think not of that, Tellheim. For- 
merly, we feared the strongest opposition to our engagement on his part. 

Tellheim. To our engagement ? 

Fraulein. He is your friend. He has heard too much in your favor, 
from too many sources, not to esteem you. He is impatient to become 
personally acquainted with the man whom his heiress has chosen. He 
comes, as uncle, as guardian, as father, to give me to you. 

Tellheim. Ah, Fraulein, why have you not read my letter? Why 
were you not willing to read it? 

Fraulein. Your Jetter? Ay, I remember, you sent me one. How 
was it with that letter, Francisca? Did we read it or not? What did 
you write to me then, my friend ? 

Tellheim. Nothing but what honor enjoined upon me. 

Fraulein. That is, not to leave an honorable maiden, who loves you. 
Certainly, honor enjoins this. Indeed, I should have read the letter ! 
But what havel not read, that I can indeed hear? 

Tellheim. Yes, you shall hear it. 

Fraulein. No, I need not even hear it. It is understood of itself. 
Could you be capable of so cruel an act, as to desert me !—Do you know, 
that during my whole life, I should be disgraced? My countrywomen 
will point the finger at me. ‘‘ That is she,” will they say, “ that is the 
Fraulein Von Barnhelm, who fancied, because she was rich, that she 
could obtain the noble Tellheim, as if noble men were to be had for 
gold!’ So will it be said, for my countrywomen are all envious of me. 
That I am rich, they cannot deny; but they will not be aware of the 
fact, that I am also a tolerably good maiden, and worthy such a man. Is 
it not true, Tellheim ? 

Tellheim. Yes, yes, gracious Fraulein ; therein I know your country- 
women, They will envy you very much—an officer dismissed froin ser- 
vice, his honor tarnished, a cripple and a beggar! 

Fraulein. And are you all this? I heard something about it, if I 
recollect aright, this morning. Here is then the evil and the good to- 
gether. Let us examine each more closely. Are you dismissed 
from service? So I understand. I thought your regiment had only 
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been incorporated anew? How happens it that they do not retain a man 
of your merit? 

Tellheim. It happens as it must happen. The great have become 
convinced that a soldier does very little from loyalty to them, not much 
more from allegiance, but all for his own honor. How can they think 
themselves indebted to him therefor?’ The peace has made many of my 
equals unnecessary to them, and in the end, no one is necessary to them. 

Fraulein, You speak as a man should; who is, also, on his part, in- 
dependent of the great. And never were you more so than now. I give 
to the great my warmest thanks, for having relinquished their claims upon 
the man, whom, heretofore, I have but unwillingly shared with them. 
I am your commander, Tellheim ; henceforth you will need no master. 
To find you discharged, this good fortune I had searcely dreamed of !— 
But you are not merely discharged, you are something more! What 
else are you? A cripple, did you say? Now, (scanning him from head 
to foot,) the cripple is still tolerably entire and erect—appears still strong 
and healthy. Dear Tellheim, if you think to go a begging, upon the 
ground of having lost your limbs, I prophesy, that from few doors will 
you receive anything, except from those of such good-hearted maidens as 
myself. 

Teliheim. Now I hear only the mirthful maiden, dear Minna. 

Fraulein. And I, in your reproof, hear only the dear Minna. But I 
will jest no more; for I perceive you are really slightly crippled. A shot 
has lamed your right arm a little. Still, all things considered, that is not 
so very bad. I shal} be so much the more secure from your blows. 

Tellheim. Frautzin 1 i 

Fraulein. You will say, that you are so much the less secure from 
mine. Well, well, dear Tellheim, I hope you will not let it come to that. 

Tellheim. You will be merry, my Fraulein. I lament that I cannot 
laugh with you. 

Fraulein. Why not? What have you against laughter? Cannot 
one laugh and still be very serious? Dear Major, laughter keeps us 
much more reasonable than sadness. The proof lies before us; your 
merry friend judges your circumstances much more correctly than you 
do yourself. Because you are dismissed, you call yourself disgraced ; 
because you have received a shot in your arm, you make yourself out a 
cripple. Isthis right? Is there no exaggeration in this? And is it 
my arrangement, that all exaggerations are subjects for merriment? I 
wager, that if I should now examine your beggary, that would stand the 
test as little. You may have lost your equipage once, twice, thrice ; by 
this or that banker, some capital may have disappeared; some loans, 
which you made while in service, you may have no prospect of receiving 
again ; but are you therefore a beggar? If nothing remained for you, 
except what my uncle will bring— 

Tellheim. Your uncle, gracious Fraulein, will bring nothing for 
me. 

Fraulein. Nothing but the two thousand pistoles, which you so gen- 
erously advanced to our state. 

Tellheim. If you had but read my letter, gracious Fraulein ! 

Fraulein. Well, then, I have read it. But what I read therein upon 
this point is a perfect riddle to me. Impossible that of such a noble act 
they could have made a crime. Explain this tome, my friend. 
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Teliheim. You remember, gracious Fraulein, that I had orders to 
collect the contributions in the domains in your, vicinity with the utmost 
strictness, In order to spare myself this severity, I advanced the sum 
which was wanting. 

Fraulein. I remember it well.—I loved you for that act, even before 
I had seen you. 

Tellheim. The states gave me their notes, and I wished, at the con- 
clusion of peace, to bring in these among the debts to be repaid by 
them. The notes were acknowledged valid, but the possession of them 
by myself was made a subject of dispute. Men curled the lip scornfully, 
when I assured them that the value had been delivered in ready money. 
They declared it a bribe, and fraud upon the state, because | so soon 
agreed with them for the smallest sum, with which I might have been 
satisfied only upon extreme necessity. So the notes went out of my 
hands, and when they are paid it will surely be to some one besides my- 
self. Hereby, my Fraulein, I consider my honor to be tarnished; not by 
my discharge, which I should have demanded, if I had not received it. 
You are serious, my Fraulein? Why do you not laugh? Ha! ha! ha! , 
I may laugh surely. 

Fraulein. Ob, suppress that laugh, Tellheim! I entreat you! It is 
the fearful laugh of a misanthrope! No, you are not the man, to repent 
of a good deed, because unhappy consequences may have followed. No, 
it is impossible that these consequences should long continue. The 
truth must come to light. The testimony of my uncle—of alP the 
states. 

Teltheim. Of your uncle! Ofthe states! Ha! ha! ha! 

Fraulein. Your laugh will kill me, Tellbeim! If you have faith in 
virtue and in providence, Tellheim, do not laugh so! I never heard 
blasphemy more dreadful than your laugh!—And let us suppose the’ 
worst! If here they will misapprehend you, stil] you cannot be misun- 
derstood by us. No, we cannot, we will not misunderstand you, Tell- 
heim. And if the states have the slightest sense of honor, then I know 
what they must do. Still [ am not wise; what is the necessity of this? 
Fancy to yourself, Tellheim, that you had, on some wild evening, lost 
two thousand pistoles. The king was an unlucky card for you, the 
queen (pointing to herself,) will be so much more favorable to you. 
Providence, believe me, always compensates the honorable man for his 
losses, and sometimes even beforehand. The deed which may deprive 
you of two thousand pistoles, won for you my heart. Without that deed, 
I should not have been anxious to become acquainted with you. You 
know I came uninvited in the first company, where I believed I should 
meet you. I came merely on your account. I came with the firm de- 
termination of loving you,—lI loved you already !—with the firm deter- 
mination of making you mine, even if I found you as dark and ugly as 
the Moor of Venice. You are not as dark and ugly, and you will not be 
as jealous. But, Tellheim, Tellheim, you resemble him much in some 
respects! Oh, these stern, inflexible men, who keep their eyes fastened 
upon the phantom of honor! hardening themselves against every other 
‘sentiment! Turn your eyes hither! upon me, Tellheim! (adsorbed 
and immovable, he is looking fixedly at one spot.) Of what are you think- 
ing? Do you not hear me ! 

Tellheim. (Absent in mind.) Oh, yes. But tell me, my Fraulein, 
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how came the Moor in the Venetian service? Had the Moor no country 
of hisown? Why did he let his arm and his blood to a foreign state ? 

Fraulein (alarmed.) Where are you, Tellheim’? Now it is time we 
break off the conversation. Come! (taking his hand.) Francisca, let 
the carriage be brought. 

Tellheim (tearing himself away from the Fraulein, and going to Fran- 
cisca.) No, Francisca, I cannot have the honor of .accompanying the 
Fraulein. Leave me to-day, in the possession of my senses, my Fraulein, 
and dismiss me. You have taken the best means te induce me to yield. 
I resist as much as possible. But because I still have my reason, there- 
fore hear, my Fraulein, what I have firmly resolved upon ; from which 
nothing shall dissuade me. If there is not still one more fortunate throw 
for me in the game ; if an entirely new leaf is not turned over ; if— 

Fraulein, I must interrupt you, Herr Major. We should have told 
him of this before, Francisca. You never remind me of anything. Our 
conversation would have taken quite a different turn, Teliheim, if I had 
begun with the good news, which the Chevalier de la Marliniere just now 
came to bring to you. 

Tellheim. The Chevalier de la Marliniere? Who is he? 

Francisca. He may be a very good man, Herr Major, excepting— 

Fraulein. Hush, Francisca !—Hejis alsoa discharged officer, who, in 
the Dutch service— 

Tellheim. Ha! The Lieutenant Riccant! 

Fraulein. And I declare that 1 am not his. 

Fraulein. And that—I know not what minister—had assured him in 
confidence that your business was about to come to a happy conclusion. 
It must be, that a royal message is on the way to you. 

Tellheim. How came Riccant and a minister together? Something 
truly must have taken place in regard to my affairs. For only just now, 
the war-treasurer assured me that the king had rejected everything which 
had been urged against me; and that I might take back the written 
promise, which I had given, not to leave this place until I had been com- 
pletely exonerated. Still this may all be. They would allow me to run 
away. But there they are mistaken. I shall not leave. Sooner shall 
the severest calamity consume me before the eyes of my calumniators, 

Fraulein. Obstinate man! 

Tellheim. 1 need no favors: I wish for justice. My honor— 

Fraulein. The honor of such a man as you— 

Tellheim (warmly.) No, my Fraulein, you may be capable of judg- 
ing aright on any other subject, but not on this Honor is not the voice 
of one’s own conscience ; it is not the testimony of a few honorable men— 

Fraulein. No, no, lunderstand perfectly. Honor is—honor. 

Tellheim. In short, my Fraulein,—you did not allow me to finish 
speaking. I would say, if they withhold from me so unjustly my due; if 
my honor becomes not entirely cleared from reproach—then, my Fraulein, 
I cannot be yours, For, in the eyes of the world, I am not worthy of you. 
The Fraulein Von Barnhelm deserves a man of spotless reputation. That 
is an unworthy love which does not hesitate to expose its object to dis- 
grace. He is an unworthy man, who is not ashamed to owe all his good 
fortune to a lady, whose blind tenderness— 

Fraulein. And you are in earnest, Herr Major ?—(sudden/y turning 


JSrom him.) Francisca! 
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T'ellheim. You will not be angry my Fraulein ? 

Fraulein (aside to Francisca.) Now isthe time! What do you ad- 
vise me, Francisca? 

Francisca. I can advise nothing. But truly he makes it rather em- 
barassing to you. 

‘ellheim, (interrupting them.) You are angry, my Fraulein. 

Fraulein, (haughtily.) Not in the least. 

Tellheim. 1f 1 loved you less, my Fraulein— 

Fraulein, (still in the same tone.) Oh, certainly, it would be my mis- 
fortune. And listen, Herr Major, I also will not be your misfortune. 
Love should be perfectly disinterested. It is well therefore that I have 
not been more frank! Perhaps your pity would have granted to me what 
your love refuses—(drawing the ring slowly from her finger.) 

Tellheim. What mean you by that, Fraulein ¢ 

Fraulein. No, one must not make the other more fortunate, or more 
unfortunate. Such is true love! I beiieve you, Herr Major, and that 
you have too much honor, not to understand love. 

Tellheim. You are jesting, my Fraulein? 

Fraulein. Here, take back the ring with which you plighted your 
faith to me, (offering him the ring.) Let it beso! We will be, -as if 
we had never known each other. 

Lellheim. What do! hear? 

Fraulein, And does this surprise you? Take it, sir. It has not 
surely been mere affection with you ? 

Tellheim, (taking the ring from her hand) Heaven! Can Minna speak 
thus ? 

Fraulein, You cannot be mine in one case, I cannot be yours in any. 
Your misfortune is probable; mine is certain. Farewell! (gving.) 

Vellheim. Whither, dearest Minna? 

Fraulein. Sir, you offend me vow by that familiar address. 

Tellheim. What is it, my Fraulein? Whither would you go? 

Fraulein, Let me go! To conceal my tears for you, Traitor! 

[exie, 


Scene VII.—Masor Von Teittnem. FRANcIscA. 


Tellheim. Wer tears? And shall I let her go? (attempting to fol- 
low her.) 

Francisca, (holding him back.) No, surely, Herr Major! You would 
not follow her into her own room ? 

Tellheim. Her misfortune? Did she not speak of misfortune? 

Francisca. ‘Certainly; the misfortune of losing you, after— 

Te/lheim. Alter! after what? There is something concealed from 
me. What is it, Francisca? Speak—tell me— 

Francisca. After she had, 1 would say, sacrificed so much for you. 

Teliheim. Sacrificed for me? 

Francisca, Hear, then, in short. Itis very well for you, Herr Major, 
that you have freed yourself from her in this manner. Why should | not 
tell you? It cannot long remain a secret. We have run away. The 
Count Von Bruschal has disinherited his niece, because she would not 
accept a husband of his choosing. Hereupon all left her—all slighted 
her. Whatcould we do? We resolved toseek him, for whom we— 

T'ellhvrim. I have heard enough !—Come, I must throw myselfat her feet. 
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Francisca. 
good fortune ! 
Tellheim. 


that counsel came not from your heart. 
Do not detain me any longer. 
So easily may something have happened to her. 
better come some other time, if you wish to come again. 


Francisca. 


Fraulein. 


The Hills. 


Wretch! for what do you take me? 


[ June, 


What are you thinking of? Go rather and thank , your 


No, good Francisca, 
Forgive my hasty anger! 

I must see how she is. 
Go now! You had 
| Follows the 


Scene VIJI.—Magsor Von Teiituem. 


But Francisca!—Oh, I will await you here! 
When she sees my earnestness, she cannot but forgive me. 


your aid, honest Werner ! 


No, Minna, I am no traitor ! 
END OF ACT IV. 


No, this is urgent !— 
Now, | need 
[ Exit hasty. 





Lyrt up your tow’ ring summits! oh, ye hills! 
Mount ever upward tow’rd the bending 
skies, 
And let the rushing of your mighty rills, 
Still play forever and its streams give rise. 


Cloud cap’t ye stand, and centuries have 
pass’d— | time, 
And ye unchang’d have stood the lapse of 
Have felt the rush of tempests and the blast 
Play round the summits of your peaks 
sublime. 


And crown’d with rock, ye never-dying hills, 
Above ye oft the thunder’s peal has burst, 
And lightnings play where gush your thou- 
sand rills— |nursed. 

Ye types of pow’r which morn’s creation 


Yea, lift your summits! hoary with the frost 
Which time has gather’d on your lofty 
steeps, 
[n every clime ye boldly stretch aloft. 
Mysterious monarchs with your azure peaks. 


Clad in primeval grandeur, ye have stood 
With sturdy forests on your stalwart sides; 

Below ye rolls the ocean's swelling flood 
In the full glory of its changing tides. 


And on your brows, there, king-like eagles 
buiid 
Their lofty eyries mid eternal rock ; 
By nature’s voice your solitudes are fill’d, 
And torrents roll, and thunders. fiercely 
shock, 


And low sweet flow’rets blossom and repose, 
In meekness where your rocky co!umns 
rise > 
Triumphant monuments, above which glows, 
The sun’s lone glory, and the bending skies. 


Within your bosoms, lo! perchance are there 
Rich mines unsought for and to all un- 
known, 


THE HILLS. 





And precious gems to sparkle in the hair 
Of youth and beauty round a monarch's 


throne. 
| gaze 


King of your race, Himmaleh! man doth 
With awe and wonder as on high ye stand ; 
Enduring monuments of other days, 
Rear’d by the glory of bis mighty hand. 


Then comes the Andes stretching far along 
League afier league, upon Columbia’s 
shore, |long 
Whose thousand peaks in solemn pomp pro- 
The storm’s wild echo, and the thunder’s 
roar. 


And the proud Alps, clad in eternal shows, 
And fields of glaciers ever broad and vast, 

Upon whose brow the living day-god throws 
His earliest beams on peaks sublimely cast. 


They have a power whose fame will far out- 
live { rush, 
Empires and kingdoms in the Lauwine’s* 
And thron’d aloft their temples back willgive 
The morn’s first impress, and the eve’s last 


blush. 


Their sister, too, Vesuvius, though she rears 
Her head but gently, hath a wondrous 
dower— 
And one lone : ity for a thousand years 
Has slept a buried record of her pow’r. 


There massive temples and bright gilded 
domes, 
And marble fountains moulder and decay: 
Her lava streams have swept o’er peaceful 
homes [away 
And borne with man, rich works of art 


And every hill which lifteth far on bigh 
Its airy summit where the eagles soar, 
There, man will turn with an admiring eye, 
And worship nature, and her God adore. 


* The Avalauche, 


Towanda, Penn. 
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POPULAR PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL 


HON. 8S. W. DOWNS, OF LOUISIANA. 


Tue writer of the biographical sketch which is to follow, approaches 
the task he has vcluntarily undertaken with no little pleasure. This is 
because the eventful public life of his subject is replete with facts bearing 
upon the progress of a great state of this Union, in the adoption of im- 
provements in her laws and institutions, founded in the root of American 
liberty and national and social progress—the political principles of 
Thomas Jefferson. To him, it is indeed a pleasure to contemplate the 
career of Senator Downs, which in his mind’s eye, presents a faithful 
type of the gradual verging of our country’s institutions, to that condition 
of universal political equality among its citizens and all who should be its 
citizens, to which Thomas Jefferson looked forward as the ultimate re- 
sult of the operation of his views of government, when carried out in 
spirit and in truth. 

The yoke of special privilege, that old man of the sea upon all people, 
who would be free in fact, as in name, descended to us Jegitimately. In 
parting from the thraldom of our Mother-England, we rid ourselves of 
little more than her immediate government. Many of the principles of 
her constitution were fixed in the hearts of our fathers, as to this hour, 
not a few of the most odious features of her laws are still upon American 
statute books. Mr. Jefferson and his compeers, in their day laying out the 
plan of battle, commenced the struggle against the ascendency of both, 
which has heen prosecuted by their disciples with more or less good for- 
tune; and by none with more vigor and success than by the subject of 
our notice. For he has been to the state of Louisiana, what Andrew 
Jackson was tothe United States ; the destroyer of a monstrous scheme of 
special privileges under the guise of irresponsible and corrupt banking 
corporations, which, while industriously appropriating to themselves the 
proceeds of the labor of the people of the state, lost no opportunity 
by example, and the doctrines they caused to be promulgated in their 
justification, to sap the business morals of the community. As a demo- 
crat, I honor any man who has made a General Jackson sort of a fight 
against corrupt banks. This, however, was but a third of the task which 
history proves to have been that marked out for himself by Senator 
Downs, early in his career as a statesman. The extension of the right 
of suffrage, and the reform of the judiciary of his state, completing his 
labor of love for the principles of equal rights. In all these, he was em- 
inently successful, as the reader will in the end perceive. The contem- 
plation of his countenance, as traced upon the plate in this number of the 
Democratic Review, will strike all true-hearted republicans thai he is 
indeed a reformer on principle; a man of deep thought, far-seeing sa- 
gacity, unyielding views of the fitness of things, ardent devotion to what 
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he regards as the cause of right; courage to defend that cause against 
any and all odds, and industry, knowing no point at which to flag, short 
of the attainment of his object. Such, emphatically, has Senator Downs 
proved himself to be, in the crucible ‘of perhaps the fiercest and longest 
struggle for reform which has distinguished the political progress of any 
state of this Union. 

Solomon U. Downs was born in 1891, in Kentucky. I know 
nothing of the history of his childhood, or even ofthe given name or con- 
dition of his father, who, however, was able to give the son all the advan- 
tages of the bast education then to be attained in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. When a boy, he emigrated with his parents, T believe, to 
Louisiana, from whence he was sent to Tennessee, where he received 
his academical education under the tuition of the late Rev. T. Craighead, 
the early associate and fast friend of Andrew Jackson, who, in his day, 
was the most renowned instructor of youth in the state. When fit for 
college, he was entered in Transylvania University, where, after pursuing 
the usual course of studies, under the immediate supervision of the cele- 
brated Dr. Holley, he graduated. * It was perhaps fortunate for Senator 
Downs, that both while under the tuition of that eminent scholar, Mr. 
Craighead, and when at college, his mates were, many of them, individu- 
als of eminent abilities, as time has proved. Among his academical fellow 
students, were the late Richard Winn, since a lawyer of distin- 
guished abilities, and a state senator for the parish of Rapides, in the 
Louisiana legislature ; William H. Wharton, the pioneer of the Texas 
revolution, who first represented the young republic as minister to the 
United States ; the talented and intrepid brother of the latter, the late 
John A. Wharton; Frederick Guion, late of the United States army, one 
of the most gifted sons of the South; and Judges John J. Guion, of Vicks- 
burgh, Miss., and Felix Bosworth, of La., all of whom have made 
their respective marks upon the history of the times in which they 
lived, 

At one period since General Downs has served the state of Louisiana, 
in the United States senate, four of his fellow senators had been his 
college mates at Transylvania University. They were Messrs, Atchison, 
Hannegan, Jefferson Davis and Jones of Iowa. This, I believe, is the 
only instance on record, where such a number of the graduates of a 
collegiate institution studying together, have served at one time in the 
Congress of the United States. I recur to it, more particularly to show 
that the attraction of mind in the ordinary collegiate intercourse of such 
college mates, must have done much in the way of early developing their 
intellectual powers. 

After graduating at the university, General Downs commenced the 
study of the law, and on being admitted to the practice, according to 
the custom at the South, he soon found himself involved in politics, In 
1823, his political speeches and writings began to attract attention, 
marking him for a rising public man, likely to be of real service to the 
state. 

In the session of the legislature of 1837 and ’38, a bill was introduced 
by a democratic representative “ for the extension of the right of suffrage,” 
and was rejected, the democrats voting for it, and most of their opponents 
of course against it. A proposition was made at the same session for 
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taking the votes for and against a convention to remodel the state con- 
stitution, which was also lost ; the parties having divided upon that, as 
upon its kindred project. During the next canvass for metnbers of the 
legislature, these two propositions were the subjects of warm party dis- 
cussion, more especially in the Ouachita senatorial district, where the 
candidates were Judge Morgan, a distinguished whig, who, as a repre- 
sentative in the other chamber, had voted against both bills, and General 
(then Major) Downs. The former in his circular justified his vote 
against the extension of the right of suffrage, while the latter, proclaiming 
his attachment to the principle in its broadest form, pledged himself to 
be willing to stand or fall by it, and all its consequences. General 
Downs, in this canvass, also took ground in favor of a convention to re- 
form the constitution of the state, and had the honor to be, I believe, 
the only senator elected wholly upon these two issues, The democratic 
representative, the candidate upon the same reform and extension of suf- 
frage ticket, was also successful ; thus revolutionizing the parish. 

On the meeting of the legislature after this election, in compliance 
with his pledges, General Downs brought forward “ a bill for taking the 
sense of the good people of the state as to the necessity and expediency 
of calling a convention to amend the constitution,” specifying in the body 
of the bill, the following as the alterations more especially to be attained, 
viz: 


‘1st. That all Judges shall be appointed for a limited period of years, and not 
for life. 

‘2nd. Thatany free white male citizen of the United States, above the age 
of twenty-one years, and who shall have resided twelve months in the state, 
and six months in the parish in which he offers to vote, shall be entitled to a vote. 

«3rd. That a more equal and just system of representation, both in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, shall be adopted. 

“4th. That Sheriffs, Coroners, Constables, and other parish officers be 
elected by the people. 

“5th. That the Governor be elected by the people alone, without the inter- 
vention of the legislature.” 


The bill having been referred to the committee on the judiciary, of 
which he was a member, was reported back without amendment, sus- 
tained by a powerful report from his pen. 

This bill was defeated in the Senate by the casting vote of the presi- 
ding officer, all the democrats proving its friends—and, with but one ex- 
ception, all their opponents its enemies. At the same time, a similar bill 
was introduced in the other branch of the legislature, by a democrat. 
Tiere it shared a similar fate—but a single democrat voting against it. 

From this decision of the legislature, the democrats under the 
leadership of General Downs, (whose powerful report had at once ad- 
vanced him to the position of the first champion of the proposed reform,) 
appealed to the people in the canvass of 1840. In this struggle, so disas- 
trous to the democracy, General Downs, who was conspicuously active, 
devoted himself throughout the canvass wholly to the prime duty of 
defending and advocating his principles with voice and pen. ‘Though the 
state threw her vote for the federal candidate, and, as usual, elected a 
federal legislature, so deep had the principles of constitutional reform sunk 
into the public mind, thanks to the unceasing eflorts of General D., 
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and his fellow-democratic speakers and writers, that with the assistance 
of a few whigs pledged before the people to su-tain this proposition to 
amend the constitution, upon this vital question, he found himself in a 
majority on the meeting of the legislature. His first move of the session 
of 1841, was again to bring forward his constitutional reform proposi- 
tion, making, as chairman of a select committee charged with its con- 
sideration, another elaborate report in its favor. 

In this document, after setting forth the difficulties thrown in the way 
of the consummation of the proposed reform by the requirements of the 
existing constitution, under which, to succeed would be almost a miracle, 
General Downs triumphaatly demonstrated the blighting influence upon 
the prosperity of Louisiana involved in the existence of features of the 
judiciary of the state worthy of the political darkness of the middle ages, 
and of the anti-democratic feature of exclusive (limited) suffrage then re- 
maining upon the statute books, He also attacked the principle, of life- 
tenure of office where ever found under the laws or constitution, with 
crushingly convincing force, and satisfied a vast majority of the people of 
the state, that in these and many other particulars, radical reforms were 
necessary in the civil polity of Louisiana, if they would ever hope for 
assistance from the laws in the enjoyment of their rights and the attain- 
ment of individual prosperity, such as they were fairly entitled to under 
proper institutions. Save the writings of Thomas Jefferson upon the dan- 
gers and embarrassments likely to grow out of the perpetnation in this 
country of veteran abuses in the Jaw systems of Europe, | have met with 
no other so powerful exposition of the propriety of legal reforms. This 
paper having served as text for the advocates of reform in American 
state constitutions subsequently amended, will remain the guide, to direct 
the labors of all in the United States, who, desiring to live up to the spirit 
of the age, aim to effect changes in fundamental regulations framed to 
suit society, as it existed halfa century since. The limits of this notice 
will not permit me to quote from this elaborate paper. Its eulogy, 
however, is to be found in the fidelity with which the principles it in- 
culcates, were insisted upon by the reformers returned to the conventions 
which have since remodeled the constitutions of Texas, Missouri, and 
New-York. 

Under the stunning effect of this report, the bill of General Downs 
passed the senate by the constitational vote; a majority of all the mem- 
bers e/ecfed to the body. Unfortunately, the House, instead of immedi- 
ately acting upon it, took up a copy of the bill introduced by a member, 
which seriously endangered the consummation of the project ; as under the 
existing constitution, to authorize the submission of the question of a con- 
vention to the people, the bill for that purpose was required to be enacted by 
both houses within the first twenty days of the session. Commencing with 
a motion for postponement, (equivalent to a motion for its rejection,) the 
whigs in the house fought the bill at every step, by proposing odious 
amendments, and other tricks of legislative diplomacy which so often 
enable a minority to defeat the purposes of the majority. The bill 

was finally passed in a shape to give the convention carteblanche to enact 
any and al] needful constitutional reforms, without regard to its specifi- 
Cations ; Dut at so late a period, that a Jegislative coup de main was neces- 
sary to secure its re-enactment by the Senate, within the constitutional 
term of twenty days. To this end, General Downs procured the suspen- 
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sion of a rule standing in the way of its consideration, over a decision of 
the chair against his motion. It was passed within the constitutional 
hour, and returned again to the house, the whig members of which body 
deserted their seats, to break up the quorum usually required when bills 
were thus returned. This ruse however proved of no avail; for, as the 
friends of the bill soon made apparent, it had been enactvd according to 
the forms required by the constitution, (which did not demand its en- 
grossment within the 20 days) if not by the custom of the legislature. 
After a short struggle upon this unimportant technicality, the w higs aban- 
doned the contest before the legislature, and prepared to meet the 
friends of the reform before the people, the question being—shall this 
convention be called or not? At the same session of the legislature, 
through the exertions of General Downs and his democratic fellow mem- 
bers, a resolution for the extension of the suffrage to every free white 
male citizen of the United States above the age of twenty-one years, 
passed the senate by the constitutional majority, and was laid on the 
table in the house, its friends, as before, being democrats with one or two 
exceptions, and its opponents, all whigs. 

On the 8th of January, 1842, the democrats of Lousiana met in 
New-Orleans, in State Convention, and nominating Governor Mouton 
as their candidate for governor, by resolutions and address, both from 
the pen of General Downs, the most prominent member, they made 
the proposed reforms their issues of the approaching canvass. In 
this address, General D. formally incorporated the war on the banking 
system of the state, which he and other individual democrats had car- 
ried on since 1837, in the cycle of the measures of the democratic 
party. 

Upon these issues the democracy triumphed, for the first time elect- 
ing a majority of the legis!ature, and obtaining the order of the people 
for the assembling of the convention to revise and amend the consti- 
tution. 

At the succeeding session of the legislature, an election for mem- 
bers of the convention was ordered under the vote of the people above 
referred to; and in the memorable contest of 1844 they were chosen, 
Among them was, the life and soul of the movement, General 8. U. 
Downs, himself. As the whigs had opposed the proposition in its 
every stage, in this election they were badly beaten, a handsome ma- 
jority of the members chosen being democrats in favor of thorough 
and sweeping reforms. 

On the 14th of January, 1845, this important body met in New -Or- 
leans, and sat de die in diem, until May the 16th, following—full four 
months. Both political parties having sent up their first men, it em- 
braced, indeed, almost all the great and learned men of the state iden- 
tified in any manner with public affairs. During the year previous to 
the meeting of this body, General Downs had been elected a Briga- 
dier General, (an: office of responsibility and labor, under the old 
constitution of Louisiana,) and had served the state as a senator, and 
in the capacity of elector for President and Vice-President, which, in 
the south, it will be remembered, requires the devotion of all the time 
and talent of the candidate for the five or six months of the year in 
which residents of Louisiana avoid active bodily or mental exertion, as 
dangerous to health. While engaged in the discharge of his duties as 
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a member of the convention, he was honored with the unsolicited ap- 
pointment of District Attorney for the district of Louisiana. General 
Downs, however, did not qualify and enter upon the discharge of the 
duties of this office before seeing his hopes of radical constitutional 
reform crowned with success. ‘The whigs opposed, with vehement re- 
sistance, almost all the reforms proposed; and more especially the 
propusition to place naturalized citizens in all respects on a footing 
with those of native birth. Upon this question, which was the subject 
of a protracted debate, in which all the great minds of the convention 
participated, he and a few others delivered arguments of so much 
force—so conclusively demonstrating the impropriety of requiring a 
longer residence in the state, to entitle naturalized citizens of the United 
States to the franchise, than it was the intention of the Convention to 
demand of the native born—that without distinction of party, the Eu- 
ropeans by birth, residents of New-Orleans, presented them with an 
address and medals. I recur to this fact, because, in having occasion 
to denounce the tone of Mr. Gallatin’s famous pamphlet against the 
Mexican war in a speech in the Senate of the United States, he took 
occasion to point out, in strong terms, the impropriety of an indul- 
gence in aspersions upon the integrity and character of the United 
States government, on the part of those naturalized citizens, whose 
hearts, like that of Mr. Gallatin, are wrapped up in the systems of 
the European world. This portion of his famous speech (on the Mexi- 
can war) was garbled and misquoted by the. federal press, with the 
design of creating an unfounded impression, that his sympathies were 
with the native American party. ‘l'his very characteristic federal trick, 
however, is so completely refuted by his previous labors to secure, 
unimpaired and without delay, all the rights of citizenship to the 
foreign born, as promised in the legislation of the general government, 
that it is not necessary to be further noticed here. 

But to resume the thread of my history. The constitution of Louisi- 
ana, as then existing, (which had been adopted in 1812.) was but a 
version of the old constitution of Kentucky—the imperfections of 
which gave rise to the embarrassments and the general bankruptcy of 
its citizens—ending in the never-to-be-forgetten “ old” and ‘ new 
court”’ party troubles of that state, in which this charter was finally 
swept from their statute books. 

The right of suffrage was restricted without reason or judgment. 
The judiciary were irresponsible, and held office for life. Of course, 
therefore, they were inefficient, tyrannical and corrupt. The public 
expenditures were enormous—out of proportion to the means of 
the state; having really brought the treasury to bankruptcy, only con- 
cealed by issuing stock for an annually increasing state debt; the 
actual revenue falling short some $200,000 a year of meeting the pub- 
lic expenditures. To go to law to obtain one’s rights, was, in fact, to 
be well nigh ruined; and getting a judgment, after long years of litiga- 
tion, was to find one’s adversary’s property swamped in paying his 
own costs of the suit. 

The courts of Louisiana could, at will, strike from the list of the bar 
the name of any attorney, who was, literally, without redress. ‘There 
was no mode of reversing the decisions of corrupt, ignorant or preju- 
diced superior justices, In some parts of the state, owing to the dif- 
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ference of opinion existing between the courts, the laws received inter- 
pretations totally at variance with those enforced in other sections, 
The office of clerk of the courts had fallen into incompetent and un- 
worthy hands, in many particulars, to the great detriment of the rights 
and interests of the people. Indeed, it was neither uncommon to hear 
of the adjournment over of a court, because the clerk was too intoxi- 
cated to discharge his duties, nor to find clerks so incompetent, that 
counsel were forced to draw up papers which the former were paid 
for preparing. In many parishes this office had come to be transmis- 
sible from father to son, with the consent of the court. 

If the reader will fancy the confidence which should be placed. in 
the decisions of a supreme judge of 80 years of age, who sat upon the 
bench for twenty years after he was stone blind and very deaf, he will 
realize something of the condition of the judiciary of the state when this 
great reform was consummated. Judge Martin, a man who, in his 
prime, possessed eminent abilities and great learning, presided thus, 
I believe, for twenty years, because, under the existing constitution, 
he could hold on to his office while a spark of vitality remained in his 
body. 

Among the important reforms effected by this Convention were— 

1. The extension of the right of suffrage, as advocated by Gen. Downs 
when a candidate, in 1838—*t The adoption of the principle in its broad- 
est form, and the voluntary assumption of all its consequences.” 

2. The total disfranchisement and disqualification from bolding office 
of honor, trust or profit, under the laws of the state, of any one, wh», 
since the adoption of the constitution, had been in any manner con- 
cerned as principal or second in a duel, or sending a challenge, 
which the other party may have been a citizen of the state. Before the 
enactment of this provision, duelling was the common failing of the 
public men of tbat state more than of any other; since, duels are not 
matters of so common occurrence in Lottisians, as in the District of 
Columbia. I may with safety write, that not one man in ten of 
those who had previously risen to distinguished positions as public 
men, had passed through the necessary ordeal without fighting from 
one to a dozen duels, and some more. [ull one-tenth of the most 
promising young men, who entered the political arena in Louisiana, 
have been killed in duels. These facts prove the necessity for the 
reform ; and the altered condition of things is triumphant evidence that 
the remedy has extirpated the disease. 

3. It limits the session (biennial) of the legislature to 60 days. 

4. It prohibits members of the Senate or House of Representatives 
from holding, during the time for which they were elected, or for one 
year thereafter, any office created, or the emoluments of which were in- 
creased during the time such senator or representative was in office, 
except in cases where elected to office by the people. 

5. It provides that no priest or religious teacher shall be eligible to the 
— Asser bly. 

. It limits the governor’s term of service to four years, and makes 
him ineligible for the next succeeding term. 

. It renders ineligible to state office of any description, any one who 

may have been entrusted with public moneys, “until he shall have obtained 

a discharge for the amount of all moneys so entrusted.” It accords to the 
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governor the pardoning power, only with the concurrence of the senate. 
It simplifies the judiciary of the state, and otherwise so reorganizes it, 
as to make it more just and efficient than that of any other state of the 
Union, as follows :— 


“ The judicial power shall be vested in a Supreme Court, in District Courts, 
and in justices of the peace. 

‘The Supreme Court, except in cases hereinafter provided, shall have 
appellate jurisdiction only ; which jurisdiction shall extend to all cases, when 
the matter in dispute shall exceed three hundred dollars. And to all cases in 
which the constitutionality, or Jegality, of any tax, toll, or import of any kiad 
or nature soever, shall be in contestation, whatever may be the amount there- 
of; and likewise to all fines, forfeitures, and penalties imposed by municipal 
corporations; and in criminal cases, on questions of law alone, whenever the 
panishment of death, or hard labor may be ioflicted, or when a fine exceeding 
three hundred dollars is actually imposed. 

“The Supreme Court shall be composed of one chief justice, and three 
associate justices, a majority of whom shall constitute a quorum. The chief 
justice shall receive a salary of six thousand dollars, and each of the associate 
judges a salary of five thousand five hundred dollars, annually. The court 
shall appoint its own clerks. The judges shall be appointed for the term of 
eight years. 

“ Noduties or functions shall ever be attached by law to the Supreme or District 
Courts, or to the several judges thereof, but such as are judicial ; and the said 
judges are prohibiled from receiving any fees of office, or other compensation, than 
their salaries, for any civil duties performed by them. 

* The judges of all courts shall be liable to impeachment; but for any reason- 
able cause, which shall not be sufficient ground for impeachment, the Governor 
shall remove any of them, on the address of three-fourths of the members present, 
of each house of the General Assembly. In every such case, the cause or causes 
for which such removal muy be required, shall be stated at length in the address, 
and inserted in the journal of each house. 

** The state is directed to be divided into not less than twelve, or more than 
twenty districts, over which one judge may be appointed ; except in the districts 
of New-Orlesxns and Lufayette, in which the Legislature may appoint as many 
as the public interest may require. 

* Each district judge holds his seat for six years. 

“The salary of a district judge may be fixed by law, but never less than 
$2,500 per annum. 

“The District Courts shall have original jurisdiction, in all civil cases, when 
the amount in dispute exceeds fifty dollars. exclusive of interest. In all crimi- 
nal cases, and in all matters convected with succession, their jurisdiction shall 
be unlimited. 

“ The Legislature shall have power to vest in clerks of courts authority to 

nt such orders, and do such acts as may be deemed necessary for the further- 
ance of the administration of justice; and in all cases the powers thus granted 
shall be specified and determined. 

* The jurisdiction of justices of the peace, shall never exceed, in civil cases, 
the sum of one hundred dollars, exclusive of interest, subject to appeal to the 
District Court, in such cases as shall be provided for by law. They shall be 
elected by the qualified voters of each parish, for the term of two years, and 
shall have such crimiual jurisdiction as shall be provided for by law.” 


The following are its limitations upon the powers of the state to con- 
tract debts: 


“ The legisluture shall not pledge the faith of the state for the payment of 
any bonds, bills, or other contracts or obligations, for the benefit or use of any 
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person or persons, corporation or body politic whatever. But the state shall 
have the right to issue new bonds in payment of its outstanding obligations or 
liabilities, whether due or not; the said new bonds, however, are not to be 
issued for a Jarger amount, or at a higher rate of interest, than the original ob- 
ligations they are intended to replace. 

‘* The aggregate amount of debts hereafter contracted by the legislature, shall 
never exceed tne sum of one hundred thousand dollars, except in case of war, 
to repel invasions, or suppress insurrections, unless the same be authorized by 
some law, for some single object or work, to be distinctly specified therein; 
which law shall provide ways and meaus by taxation, for the payment of run- 
ning interest during the whole time, for which said debt shall be contracted, 
and for the full and punctual discharge, at maturity, of the cepital borrowed ; 
and the said law shall be irrepealable until principal and interest are fully paid 
and discharged, and shall not be put into execution until after its enactment by 
the first legislature, returned by a general election, after its passage.” 


The following very important provisions of that instrument will be read 
by democrats on principle, with no little interest : 


** No divorce shall be granted by the legislature. 

“ The state shall not become subscriber to the stock of any corporation or joint 
stock company. 

* No law shall be revised or amended by reference to its title; but in such 
ae act revised or section amended, shall be re-enacted and published at 
ength.” 


The following very stringent provisions respecting corporations, also 
deserve notice : 


‘* No corporate body shall be hereafter created, renewed, or extended, with 
banking or discounting privileges. 

“ Corporations shall not be created in this state by special laws, ercept for po- 
litical or municipal purposes : but the legislature shall provide, by general laws, 
for the organization of all other corporations, except corporations with banking or 
discounting privileges, the creation of which is prohibited. 

“From and after the month of January, 1890, the legislature shall have the 
power to revoke the charter of all corporations, whose charters shall not have 
expired previous to that time ; and no corporations, hereafter to be created, 
shall ever endure for a longer term than twenty-five years, except those which 
are political or municipal. 

‘The General Assembly shall never grant any exclusive privilege or monop- 
oly, for a longer period than twenty years. 

** No person shall hold more than one civil office at a time, except that of 


justice of the peace.” 


From these extracts, it will be perceived, that there is far more of the 
doctrines of Thomas Jefferson infused in the new constitution of Louis- 
iana, than in that of any other state of the American Union. It certainly 
discovers more political foresight and insight, and more perfect reli- 
ance on the principles upon which popular governments are based, than 
are to be traced in any other series of these fundamental laws. 

I need hardly pronounce the new constitution of Louisiana the 
best American state constitution in existence; for this opinion will sug- 
gest itself to all who believe with the writer, that the world is governed 
too much; one of the fundamental axioms of the creed of the Jeffersonian 
democrat. From the introduction of his first constitutional reform prop- 
Osition in 1833, into the legislature, until the ratification of the new con- 
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stitution, he led the reformers ; never ceasing for an instant in his labors, 
or quivering under the many and severe personal controversies in which 
they involved him. 

While engaged upon this Herculean task, as before remarked, he had 
another in hand of scarce less importance; more dangerous to himself, 
and requiring the exercise of severer exertions of his physical and men- 
tal powers, From 1833 to 1842, he was in the field against the banks 
of the state, sixteen in number. They were wholly irresponsible, and 
many of them insolvent; while they were encouraging amoung the 
people the spirit of individual business speculation and recklessness, (the 
existence of which alone enabled them to conceal their bankruptcy, so 
as, in fact, to control the fortunes of the people and the politics of the 
state.) General Downs, in performing his task, became a mark for the 
shafts of almost all the bank officers, orators, stock-holders, debtors, attor- 
neys, and writers, in the state. The agents and supporters of these in- 
stitutions in the legislature, men of eminent abilities and great weight 
of character, fought him at every step. Protesting their solvency, and 
denying his allegation that they maintained a fictitious vitality, only by 
fraud and corruption, they yet refused him the demanded exposition of 
their affairs. In Jan., 1842, he delivered his great speech (in the 
Senate of Louisiana) against the banks, which is replete with a more 
powerful exposition of the thieving iniquity of Mr. Biddle’s bank schemes 
and principles, and of the dangers, corruptions, and flagrant wrong in- 
volved in the existence of banking privileges, as usurped by the monied 
corporations of Louisiana, than is embraced in any other state paper, 
to which the great Jackson contest against the power and corruption of 
the Bank of the United States gave rise; for this bank war in Louisiana 
was but a branch of the old Jackson anti-bank controversy. The banks 
of that state had suspended in 1837, and, resuming with Mr. Biddle, 
had again promptly followed his example, in suspending in 1839. The 
bank bill of this session, which was indeed the old project of 1838, was 
designed, first, to force these institutions to come under the control of the 
state ; and next, to make such expositions of their affairs as would enable 
the legislature to judge whether they had forfeited their charters, and the 
community to distinguish the solvent from the insolvent. 

At this session the labors of General Downs were crowned with such 
strong demonstrations of public opinion, that Governor Romain, (a 
whig,) and a handful of the whig members, came to his assistance, and 
thus carried through this important democratic project. Under the ope- 
ration of this law, the truth was soon told; for the consequent examina- 
tion of the banks resulted in proving the hopeless and fraudulent insol- 
- vency of eleven of the sixteen, all of which soon exploded, leaving but 
five in existence. To this day the five have continued sound. This irre- 
fragible proof of the justice of the position so early taken, and sustained 
with so much courage and perseverance by General D., in overwhelming 
the state bank party under a load of public odium, operated greatly to 
increase his previous popularity ; and thus eventually to place him in his 
present erviable position. 

Throughout this bank contest, as in that for the extension of the right 
of suffrage and constitutional reform, General Downs was the main mark 
for the shafts of the opposition, who levelled their missiles of detraction 
at his head, as though impressed with the belief that in silencing him, 
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they would achieve the overthrow of this important purpose of the de- 
mocracy. The democratic reader, who has witnessed the struggle 
which combined and corrupt local banks make for the preservation of 
their privilege to plunder, when the rod of reform is uplifted against 
them, will understand that in this combat, every possible scheme to defeat 
the final exposure, was resorted to. Though aided in his good work by 
an almost unanimous democratic party, the chief Jabor and the weight of 
federal odium fell upon General Downs. By way of illustrating his po- 
sition in this contest, I here present the reader with two extracts from 
federal papers of that day. The first is from the New-Orleans Bee, then 
the principal organ of the banks of the state, edited by Mr. Bullitt, who, 
on the 23d of this month, (June, 1849,) isto commence the publication 
at Washington, of the official organ of the general administration. The 
second, is an extract from a letter in the Concordia Intelligencer, thén, as 
since, the best conducted federal] paper in the state. From these papers 
it will at once be perceived, that General Downs was indeed the life and 
soul of the laborious task of reform the democrats of the legislature 
had in hand. 
“THE CRISIS. 


“Tue State SeENATE—THE PEOPLE. 


“The fiat has gone forth, and henceforward an abject, cumb and servile sub- 
mission to the imperial behests of the Senate can alone protect the citizens from 
the denunciation, reproach and slander of its inquisitor general. The Press 
must be muzzled. the Presidents and Directors of our Banks must violate the 
characters under which they act, ard compromise the interests of their steck- 
holders in the indecent haste to prostrate themselves before the Juggernaut that 
is to crush them; the citizen who refuses to abase himself before the standard 
of perfectibility set up by the Senate, is no longer entitled to the immunities or 
consideration of free men. We venture to assert that the history of free -gov- 
ernment from the dawn of liberty to this hour, does nut furnish such an example 
of tyranny, usurpation, and scandalous disregard of the rights of the people as 
has been exhibited by the upper branch of the Legislature within the past 
month, unless, indeed, it be found in the Jegislation of South Carolina during the 
rebellion of 32. when jurors, judges, constables, and militia officers were sworn 
on the bible of nullification instead of the Holy Evangelist, before they could 
enter upon the discharge of their duties. 

“The moving spirits ‘n that body haveassumed the powers of the Executive, 
Legislature and Judiciary. The Executive nominated, according to law, certain 
directors for those Banks in which the State had an interest The Senate held 
up the nominations until its bill had become a law, and forthwith passed a reso- 
Jution enquiring of the nominees if they were opposed to the Bank Bill, and di- 
recting them to hand in their answer at a given hour. We would like to know 
when, before in the history of free government, was a step like this taken? and 
who can doubt that if a vacancy in the judiciary were to take place, that any 
one nominated by the Governor for the office, would be in like manner inter- 
rogated and his opinion favorable to the constitutionality of the Bank Law made 
the sine qua non of his confirmation. The nominations of those persons sent to 
the Senate as State Directors, who refused to answer the resolution above 
noticed, were rejected. ‘This is a novel tenure of office. They have already 
passed a law, against the constitution, vacating the office of Attorney-General, 
in case he does not within 10 days after a prescribed period move against the 
Banks—thus assuming to themselves the power of impeachment vested in the 
House of Rrepresentatives, and condemning before accusation or trial, a high 
functionary under the constitution. There is but one step more to be taken, 
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and that is to pass a regolution, requiring the judges of the Supreme Court to 
hand in their opinions upon the constitutionality of the law, and procure the im- 
peachment of those who refuse to respond, or question its conformity with the 
constitution. 

* The Senate’s ‘ Finance Committee’ have taken upon themselves the func- 
tions of inquisitors. They are not satisfied with encroaching upon the Execu- 
tive, but they must invade the Judiciary. Their chairman, Mr. Downs, pro- 
nounces upon violations of law and denounces the penalties against offenders, 
with as much nonchalance as if he were judge, jury and sheriff. He seems 
ambitious of prying into every man’s business, and enlightening the public upon 
every body’s indebtedness to the bank. He thinks the other departments of 
government utterly useless. And indeed the Senate itself comes in for no 
better share of his esteem—the ‘ Committee on Finance’ being alone capable 
of executing all the functions of government; and to simplify the system yet 
further, the ‘ chairman’ of the Committee is fully competent to dispense with 
the assistance of his coadjutors. The whole theory, practice and power of the 
Government is reduced to a song—‘all in the downs.’” 


‘In the Senate, those members who are obviously the prominent men, are 
Downs, Hoa, Sparrow and Walker. * * * * * * * 

** Major Dowus is a native of the country, now about forty years of age, and 
in the prime vigor of his physical and intellectual powers; he has been six years 
amember of the Senate, and in that time has gained the reputation and the 
character of a leader of his party in the State Senate ; his politics are democratic, 
and these principles blend with nearly all his legislutive efforts. In debate he is 
free, open, manly, and candid, and enters, with so much spirit and earnestness, 
into his subject, as to inspire confidence in his sincerity. Indeed it will require 
time for the observer to discover the discipline with which he has prepared 
himself for success. so cardid and fair does he seem in discussion; yet it is pro- 
bable that no member of the Senate drills his intellectual forces with more rigor 
for success at all hazards. When the conflict unexpectedly becomes difficult 
and doubtful, he becomes aroused, is somewhat thrown off his guard, and the 
weak points of his defence, if any there be, are developed ; his strong prejudi- 
ces are his greatest failing. Few have ever beard him yield a point; for he 
can defend, with considerable array of truth, and a tremendous cannonade of 
blank cartridges, after his effective ammunition is exhausted, any position which 
he assumes. He considers the principles of his political creed a sacred depo- 
sitory, which he is bound to guard from the attacks of the enemy’s 
regular sassault in line, as well as from the insidious and skirmishing sorties of 
scouting debate ; and he will command all his forces to charge, with the same 
desperation, upon a wandering whig militia-man, as upon the solid column of 
truth and justice, making good way to the citadel of democracy ; he is a valiaut 
soldier in the ranks of his party. and never loses an opportunity to fight. The 
course taken by Major Downs in reference to the banks aud bank laws, has ren- 
dered him very unpopular in the city, with what degree of justice remains to be 
seen; for no one now seems able to guess what will be the ultimate effects of this 
strange and complicated fabric of legislative manufacture,” (referring to the bank 
law urged by General Downs). . * * * * * * * 

«« Nature blessed him with a strong mind, strong body. decision of character, 
even to stubbornness. In the local relations of life he is much esteemed as a 
hospitable, temperate, and intellectual man; his stature is tall, but inelegant ; 
his complexion dark ; hair, black ; eyes, blue; and, taken in all, is a very hard- 
favored man.” 


If the measures to compass the reform, taken by General Downs, were 
arbitrary, and involved the assumption of unlawful authority, as alleged 
in the article from ‘‘the Bee,” their triumphant justification is to be 
found in the fact, that he was dealing with corrupt institutions, then above 
ali law—almost wholly irresponsible—as the equally corrupt and bank-in- 
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fluenced judiciary of the state, at that time, had decided. Dangerous dis- 
eases, at times, require desperate remedies, such as the Bee argues were 
resorted to. The final disclosure of the true condition of these institutions, 
relieved General Down of the “‘ odium” which his measures had gene- 
rated against him. That is, in the estimation ofall of the community 
whose good opinion was desirable to a man of true integrity. 

But I must hasten on. The blow up of the insolvent banks of the 
state greatly strengthened the democratic party—demonstrating the 
patriotism of its warfare, of five or six years’ duration. Indeed, that event 
secured a triumph for the democracy, for the first time, in the state elec- 
tion soon following. 

In the spring of 1544, General Downs was chosen to be a delegate for 
the state at large, in the Baltimore Convention, and instructed to sup- 
port Mr. Van Buren, He was at the same time nominated a candidate 
for presidential elector, by the Democratic State Convention. 

On the promulgation of the anti-Texas letter of Mr, Van Buren, 
which took place after these nominations were made, General Downs 
promptly threw them up ; alleging that he could not support a traitor to 
the principles of democracy. But the State Central Committee. taking 
his view of the letter of Mr. Van Buren, rescinded the instructions; and 
General Downs then felt at liberty to fulfil these important functions. 
In the discharge of his duty as an elector, on the 19th of June, 1844, 
he delivered, at Farmersville, in the Parish of Union, the most elaborate, 
carefully-prepared, and powerful argument, in favor of the annexation of 
Texas, which, as far my reading extends, the canvass produced. ‘This was 
at once printed in large numbers by the democracy, and sent in every 
direction over the south-west; furnishing the speakers and writers of our 
party with by far the most extensive and convincing collection of ‘‘ proof 
from the record,”’ brought to bear in favor of that great measure of the 
democracy. As before ‘remarked, he was chosen an elector, and voted for 
James K, Polk. 

On the occurrence of the first vacancy from Louisiana, in the United 
States Senate, after the election of 1844, General Downs, without solicita- 
tion, was unanimously nominated by the democratic ‘members of the 
Legislature, and triumphantly elected to that honorable post, in which 
his career has been marked by quiet labor and retiring modesty. He 
has, however, in Washington, added not a little to his previous fame asa 
distinguished statesman. As chairman of the Senate’s Committee on 
Private Land Claims, his indefatigable habits and extensive legal attain- 
ments have been of great service, in obtaining for honest claimants their 
dues, and guarding the public treasury against unjust demands. As 
one of the select committee, to whom was referred the bill of Sena- 
tor Douglass, for the admission of California as a state, he made a minority 
report, dissenting from the views of his fellow committee-men upon the 
question of the constitutionality of the famous proposition of Mr. Doug- 
lass, and reviewing and refuting the positions of that paper, seriatim. 
It will be recollected that the majority report, drawn up by Mr. Berrien, 
denying the constitutionality of the proposed measure, went on to argue 
from the history of the action of this government in the admission of 
all the new states, by way of sustaining this view. General Downs 
attacked these positions at the root ; showing (the historical facts of the 
majority report being untrue) that, in this case, Congress had been asked 
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to do no more than it had in fact, ata prior date, done, virtually, in the 
case of Vermont, and in thatof Kentucky. The latter when admitted had 
no state constitution framed, nor indeed for fourteen months after ; and as 
for laws, she was then entirely without them—being in a chaotic state. 

His triumphant refutation of the facts presented by the majority, 
and consequently of the conclusions drawn from those facts, made 
converts of a sufficient number of senators to render it apparent that 
a majority stood ready to enact some bill on the principles of that 
of Mr. Douglass, when satisfied that it could pass the other branch 
of Congress. 

The speech of Senator Downs, upon “ the ten Regiment bill,” was 
regarded by Congress, without distinction of party, as, perhaps, the 
most conclusive defence of the war pulicy and measures of the admin- 
istration to which that memorable debate gave rise. This paper—for 
it was an elaborate state paper—embraced the result of long labor, 
close investigation, and profound thought upon the subject matters 
being considered. 

Yet young for his position, and in the possession of all his powers 
in full vigor, Senator Downs bids fair to win a broadly national repu- 
tation, in the war which special privilege is destined to wage, for the 
next three or four years, against the rights of the states and the people 
of the states, under the auspices of the federal administration of the 
general government. He can hardly fail to have, in the Senate of the 
United States, in all that time, a field suited to render his peculiar 
talents and attainments almost of as much value to the Union at large, 
as they have been to the people of Louisiana, within the period parti- 
cularly reviewed in this sketch. Knowing the character of his mind, 
his abilities and attainments, and the history of his previous labors in 
behalf of sound republican progress; and also anticipating the efforts 
which federalism will essay in the legislation of the next Congress to 
take advantage of the election of President Taylor, the writer, in 
conclusion, predicts that if spared by Providence to his country, he will 
come to be regarded as perhaps the main senatorial bulwark of the de- 
mocratic party, in future contests over principles or measures in which 
the supremacy of Thomas Jefferson's readings of law or rights may be 
involved. 

I cannot close this sketch without noticing the fate of the class-mates of 
Generat Downs when under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Craighead, 
mentioned previously, for their story, full of vicissitude and sorrow, 
illustrates the state of society and of the times in which General D, 
persevered in his labors for reform until they were crowned with tri- 
umphant success, Of the seven, five are already in the grave. 

Winn died at the close of 1810, a victim to fatigue and exposure in 
the Presidential campaign, and chagrin at the defeat of Mr. Van Buren, 
Frederic Guion fell in a duel at Natchez. One of the Whartons lost 
his life in the accidental discharge of a pistol; the other died from a 
wound received at the battle of San Jacinto. Bostwick, who since died 
in the service of his country in the Mexican war, had his right arm 
shattered to pieces in a furious rencontre: and General Downs, himself, 
was shot through the Jungs by a musket ball in a duel. Yet there was 
not one among them not “remarkable for suavity of disposition. 
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In our last, we mentioned that the state of the exchanges, and the general 
aspect cf the foreign trade, indicated the speedy reimportation of specie from 
Europe. This has taken place during the month to the extent of over two and 
a half millions. That is. the packet of Ap. 7 brought $500,000 ; of the 5th, $250,- 
000 ; of the 14th, $270,000; of the 21st, $1,000,000 ; and of the 28th, $415.000. 
The effect of these arrivals has been apparent as well in the rise of bills as in 
the amelioration of the meney market. Sterling bills have now risen to 8 a 84 
per cent., and money has become abundant at six per cent., at which rate the 
banks loan, and considerable money has been loaned on treasury notes at thirty 
days without interest. The banks discount freely, but such paper as does not 
come within their limits, is done in the street at 7a 9 per cent. It is to be 
remarked, however, that there is an absence of much speculation either in 
stocks or goods, and therefore the demand for money is not active. The stocks 
of cotton throughout the country, as well as the imports of goods, are becoming 
less, while the process of payment from the interior is producing an accumula- 
tion of money, although from causes indicated in our last, the sum of payments 
is less than was anticipated. It isto be inferred, however, that when, through 
the application of all available means, in most country towns of the Union, to Cali- 
fornia enterprise, both business and payments have been unfavorably affected, 
that the success of those enterprises, by imparting increased means to those 
localities, now straightened for outfits, will give a renewed impulse to general 
business, as well by closing up outstanding accounts, as by enhancing purchases 
and improving the demands for manufactured goods. 

The amounts of money seeking employ are, however, increasing both in 
number and magnitude, and the disposition to create capital stock of moneyed 
corporations is very rife. Thus, at the late session of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, there were passed laws to charter ten new banks, and to increase the capi- 
tals of thirteen old ones; also, to incorporate thirty-seven manufacturing com- 
panies of different kinds, in the face of the present ‘‘ ruinous” tariff, and ten in- 
surance companies. ‘There were also passed thirty-nine laws concerning rail- 
roads, mostly new charters, and raising the capitals of old ones. These make 
one hundred and nine laws which authorize the appropriation by special privi- 
lege of at least $8,000,000 of capital. In Pennsylvania the legislation was 
quite as prolific, and ptobably $15,000,000, including the state loan of $400,000, 
will be demanded for capital, banks, rail-roads, &c. In New-York the forma- 
tion of institutions under general laws is rapid ; but requiring no syecial legisla- 
tion in the watter, the results are less conspicuous, although their effect upon 
the demand for capital is not the less felt. By the new constitution of the state, 
no new charters can be granted to banks; and as existing ones expire, they 
have the choice of going into liquidation, or organizing under the general law, 
which requires them to deposite New-York stocks with the comptroller as se- 
curity for their circulations. One of these, the Merchants’ Exchange Bank 
charter expires June Ist, and its capital was $750,000. It proposed to organize 
under the general law, with a capital of $1,000,000, giving the old stockholders 
the priority of subscription. The result is, that all the old stock was subscribed, 
and new stock, to an amount which makes the capital $1,220,350, or nearly a 
quarter of a million more than was at first proposed. The result is the more 
remarkable, when we reflect that such structures as the Hudson River and 
Erie railroads, which not only promise to be the most profitable, but to have the 
greatest influence upon general business, as well as upon the value of other 
property in the state, have filled their subscriptions with great difficulty. The 
promptness with which the bank capital was raised, indicates confidence in the 
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working of the general law, as well as in the success of banks generally, not- 
withstanding the operation of the independent treasury, specie clause and all. 
A new institution, called the Broadway Bank, capital $1,000,000, is also being 
organized. It is to be observed, that this large and growing bank influence is 
altogether opposed to the creation of any overshadowing federal bank influence 
inthe renewal of any new United States Bank project. The commercial interests 
, of all classes are also convinced, by the operation of the independent treasury, 
that it is preferable to the bank system; an indication of this is presented in 
the course of the Journal of Commerce, which unceasingly denounced the in- 
dependent treasury plan as a humbug, until corrected by the voice of its read- 
ers; and it now strongly opposes a new national bank as a greater humbug. It 
is to be remarked, that the demand for capital indicated in the number of char- 
ters inthis and neighboring states is very important—exceeding, perhaps, when 
we remember the demand on California account, the accumulations, and be- 
comes an important element in the high rate of interest. 
The leading features of the New-York banks, for the last several returns, in- 
dicute the following results : 


















NEW-YORK BANKS. 














1848. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposites. Bal. due. 



















NS SS ics ccsxted 80,744,977 . ...11,983,624....25,091,683 . ...36.281,080.... 10,830,465 

November 11..-...... 80,558,529.... 9,107,920... . 26,237,156. ...35,096,818.... 6,308,777 

November 13......... 82,561,614.... 7,4 18,928... --.20,870,131....35,669,795.... 6,116,878 
1848. 

re ee 73,921.811.... 6,722,326 ....2: 23,047,826. ...29,741,507.... 4,444,039 

Bs prank nieh en 2,318,986... g: 751,338. ...20,718,825....27,650,590.... 5.663,958 

September. .......... ee Lies WS tTL AG... ..22,701,051... -28,835,024.... 4,165,416 

December. ........... 74,998,932 ... 6,817,814... 23,208,289... .29,205,233.... 4,142,477 
1849. 

Pebraaryic.ssasccecwss 76,824,565.... 5,481,874... ..22,509,882....30,216,287.... 4,439,085 





These returns, through the neglect of the proper officer, seldom make their 
appearance in season to convey timely information, The return ordered for 
February 9, was not published until the close of April, or nearly three months 
after it. was made up, and when the circumstances of the market were entirely 
changed. The Jaw of 1843 required that the result should be published within 
twenty days from the time of its date. This provision was smuggled out of the 
amended law, thus frustrating its whole design in requiring the returns made. 
Since February, when the above returns were made, the money market became 
intensely tight, and has again become quite easy; yet in all that time no official 
figures enabled the public to estimate the influence which the corporate institu- 
tions have had upon the state of affairs. 

The anticipations at first indulged in relation to a Jarge and sudden influx of 
gold, have, up to this time, not been realized. Nevertheless, the quantity of 
gold that has Jeft San Francisco is very considerable, and not measured by the 
high standard of the excitement of last fall, is astonishing The discovery of 
the mines took place in Fedruary, 1848, and during the remainder of that year gold 
mining was carried on by persons almost destitute of the proper me ans of work- 
ing the mines—wi:hout capital, without machines, or necessaries, aud many of 
them inexperienced in labor. Under these disadvantages, the shipments have 
been over $3,000,000, and will reach a product of $4,000.000 for the 12 mouths. 
This is an immense result; although most of the gold has gone to England, by’ 
reason of the peculiar circumstances of the first discovery, and the fact that the 
supplies of goods that first reached the mines, being the stock of English mer- 
chants on the S..uth American Pacific coast, yet the improved means of com- 
munication for the coming year will ensure the shipment to the United States 
of a Jarge portion of the considerable sums which must result from the scientific 
and systematic operations of the well-provided thousands who have sought that 
region for its mineral wealth. The gold product of California last year 
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exceeded the value of the whole rice crop of the Atlantic States, and was equal 
te one-half of.the tobacco exports. How much greater, then, will be the mag- 
nitude of the production, under more rigorous prosecution of the mines, the 
inexhaustible nature of which seems to be well authenticated. 

The renewed import of specie into the United States from Europe, after the 
extraordinary exportation of those metals last year, to purchase the manufac- 
tures and wares of Europe, sold, under the influence of political panic, at rates 
ruinous to producers, is a gratifying instance of the corrective gency of sound 
commercial principles. Specie being the common standard furnished by nature 
for the world, it moves always to that point where other products of industry are 
cheapest. Where any nation, by the undue creation of false money, or its 
paper representative, disturbs the common standard, it induces specie to flow out 
until a collapse takes place, through the over consumption of goods on credit. 
Last year, specie went abroad, not because goods were too high in the United 
States, but because they were unusually low. anda great deal of labor expressed 
in manufactures could be got for a little money. This year, less goods can be 
got for the same money. and it returns for the agricultural produce of the 
United States—cotton and breadstuffs being more in demand in Europe. 

The canals are in activity, and the quantity of goods coming down very con- 
siderable, stimulated by those favorable accounts from abroad which have been 
accompanied by orders induced by freer and rising prices, as well of breadstuffs 
as cotton. The bad state of the roads last fall, prior to the closing of the canals, 
kept considerable quantities of breadstuffs back, and these are now pressing down. 
The stock of flour on hand at New- York, when the canal opened, was variously 
estimated, from 25,000 to 60,000 bbls.; but the trnth is not far from 45,000 bbls. 
The late accounts of prices in England, have caused the advance ; and a rise of 
some 3 per cent. in exchange, is equal to the corresponding rise in favor of the 
shipper of produce. ‘Il'hus, the rise of from 54 to 84 per cent., in sterling bills, 
is equal to an advance of 15 cts. per bbl. in flour, and 2 cts. per bushel in corn. 
This advance has been obtained in the face of a considerable supply of bills, 
drawn against stocks, of which the sales continue active in London. 

The prospect is, therefore, of a prosperous year, notwithstanding that the 
political horizon is threatening in the extreme. The trade in farm produce is 
daily becoming more important, notwithstanding the alleged competition in the 
countries of Europe. 

The growing character and importance of our foreign produce trade may be 
seen at a glance by the following tables, gathered from official sources :— 

EXPORT OF FLOUR FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
1848. 
bbls. 
958,744 
6,038 
5,091 


297,296 


1840. 1846. 1847. 
bbls. bbls. bbls. 
620,128....1,015,244 
i>. BOE... 7.302 
Cape 3,356. 
292.715. 
310.091.. 
9 138. 


To 

England 
Gibraltar 
British East Indies 
British West Indies..............- 23° 

Do. American Colonies 432.356 .... 
France 4.416.... 
French West Indies............... 10 461. 
i Bee ces 
69.818.... 
20.966 .... 1( 
Ta AEO cuice 


Sad tT . << 


23.974... 
7 Oro 
4 OVO wee 


> rs 


et Denese 
2.299.... 174,206 
12,.814.... 28.895 
414...3  ZESES 
257 ...2 28,009 
,446.... 29,872 
780.... 14,846 
5 928 .... 12.070 
37,604.... 28,446 
254,300.... 294.816 


49,997 .. 
13.431. 
803. 


Cuba 

Spanish West Indies.............. 
Mexico 

Venezuela 35.670. 


396,460. 


srazil 


1,893,182 
10,355,000 


995,405 
9.289.476 


11,668,000 


303,37 
4.382 496 
26,133,811 


-- 190.865 


2,119,393 
13,194,109 
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QUANTITIES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF PROVISIONS EXPORTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES. . 


Beef. Cheese. Pork. Hams. Lard. 
bbls. Ibs. bbls. lbs. Ibs. 

TINGE ‘sss mite dni soho sind Sasori 411,338.... .24,583.... 965,939.... 6,388,174 
Th sacle sai 96,537 cc. 1,748,471.... 133,290.... #7 96,517 .~-» 10, 597.654 
106,474.... 7,343,145....161,629.... 3,886,976....2: 95.7 46,355 
. M.. 149,293... 8,675,390....190,422.... 3,006,630....2 91,843,164 
111,979.... 15,637,600. ...206,190.... 17,921,471 37,611,161 
103,719.... 12,913,305... .218,269.... 33,551,034... . 49,619,539 


The exports of breadstuffs from the United States to Great Britain and Ire- 
land continue large. For four leading articles they have been as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Flour. Meal. Wheat. Corn. 
bbls. bbls. bushels. bushels, 
September 1 to January 1 639,994....45,193.... 854,005....5,071,713 
January 51,874....15,088.... 101,022.... 918,205 
February . Bee Chntesa-- 9 Paw wing 1,392.... 861,596 
March 37, 208 |... S0TS nts, Li Sibscn<. 922479 
7,687.00 9,/20-c0- 109,874....1,129,799 
WW, SOOE cc bcccd.cnucoa’ BOs ott Cres ce LE UG 2 =| 
- : 195,600.<.. 80.1572... 215,139. 
“ 1,685,734... 455,666....1,570,616. 


The import of breadstuffs into Great Britain has been very much promoted 
the past year by the anxiety of holders in Europe to realize cash, and by the 
removal of the duties. The result has been larger receipts in the British ports 
than ever before, with the exception of a famine year. Under these circum- 
stances, the prices in England have fallen very low; the average for wheat be- 
ing at the latest dates 44s. 5d. per quarter for the whole kingdom, against 100s. 
in the year 1847. This low price has promoted a much more extensive con- 
sumption ; and yet, under the uousually active competition of Europe, growing 
out of political causes, the ability of the United States to supply advantageously 
at these prices is manifest in the table of exports. With a good harvest in Eng- 
land in 1848, and large foreign supplies, the demand for United States produce 
is this year larger than in any year previous to 1847. This is a fact so preg- 
nant with importance to the whole agricultural interest, as to merit a constant 
recurrence to it. It is also to be remarked, that the purchase of such vast 
quantities of food by England is no longer attended, as in former years, by finan- 
cial distress as an immediate result The quantity of breadstuffs imported for 
several years wus as follows, for the year ending January 5, 1849 :— 


1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
2,162,644 3.814,666 9 436.675 6.994.576 
do. 19,463, 796 34.331,994 82,939.175  62,951.184 
Flour, cwt oF aes Dt 3,356,312 8,633,991 9 042 696 
Ballion in bank,.........---.£13,32 ; £14760 506 £12.578,361 £14,523,590 


The immense imports of 1847, added to the railroad speculation and the out- 
lay in Ireland, reduced the bullion to about £8,000,000 in October of that year, 
but it subsequently rose rapidly; aud the large grain importation of 1848 did 
pot prevent a continued accumulation of coin and fall in the value of money. 
This is the conservative influence of comparative free trade. Buying and sell- 
ng result only in prosperity, if not interfered with. It is the attempt to restrain 
hat creates mischief. 
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As the Independent Treasury promotes a steadiness of prices, and promptly 
corrects the. exchanges by preventing any disturbing inflation of circulating 
credits, so does it aid the more liberal commercial legislation of England and 
America in raising the federal revenues. By keeping prices regular and steady 
the surplus products of the Union find a market, constantly becoming more cer- 
tain and of greater magnitude. It results that the proceeds of sales abroad, re- 
turning in the shape of dutiable goods, swell the revenue in proportion to the 
sales. 

The leading items of federal revenue for the quarter ending March 31, as 
compared with the corresponding quarter, last year, were as follows:— 


UNITED STATES REVENUE, QUARTER ENDING MARCH 31. 


Customs. Lands. Miss. Loans. Total. 


Sees wwetecudb ete een amas 9,383,000. -..700,000.... 176,200....5,387,820....15,647,020 
IE c-cdaaia wih Sc eeud i abathael 8,374,928... .389,566....2,185,350 2,734,500....14,68 30,044 


This very unusual item of over two millions under the miscellaneous head 
requires explanation. As well might the whole revenue be called miscellaneous 
as to publish such vague statements, that, giving no information in relation to 
the operation of the department, are an evasion of the law requiring their pub- 
lication. The revenue from customs has fallen off, it appears, about $1,000,000 
on the quarter, and the sales of lands also considerably. The heads of expen- 
ditures are as follows :— 


ee 1849. 
WWE or uece beac ooatak eS oetcneuuen use bide oacsdetawestibeupus cece 1 2,873,030 
7241, 6 659. - 2,488,259 
l 964, 772. "2,091,291 
3,010,108 
167,308 


11,129,996 


Of the expenditure under the civil head, $1,030,050 63 was the sum ad- 
vanced to the Messrs. Barings, of London, as a part of the instalment due 
Mexico in July, and may be considered a part of the war debt. If, then, we 
take the sum of the regular revenue, say customs and lands, making an aygre- 
gate of $9,764,494, we find that it exceeds the sum Sao expenditure, 
namely, civil, army, navy, and current interest. ($6,599,830) by 53,164,664, and 
that there was $1,000,000 more debt paid than contracted, and that the 
amount of money in the United States Treasury has increased from $4,314,164, 
at the close of December, to $6.974,007, at the close of April, an increase of 
$2,659,843 This exhibits an exceedingly prosperous state of the finances. It 
is, however, a manifest extravagance to retain near seven millions in the Fed- 
eral Treasury, when the government is paying 6 per cent. interest on a like sum, 
making a useless charge of $520,000 per annum on the Treasury. This diffi- 
culty grows out of the fact that the Treasury notes were allowed to be funded 
in a twenty years’ stock ; and as money becomes plenty and the stock in demand 
abroad, this privilege is availed of. Thus, the amount of Treasury notes out- 
standing Oct. 1, 1848, and May 1, 1849. was as follows : 


TREASURY NOTES OUTSTANDING. 


Acts prior to Act, F Act, 

July, 1846. as 1646. Jan., 1847. Total. 
161,989 31 11,326,550 11,779,389 11 
150,339 31 8 5,673,550 50,959,739 31 


—_ —- — 


Decrease..... - 11,650 00........ 155,000......-. 5,658, 5 819,649 8 
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The effect of this funding is to convert a debt, payable at the end of the year, 
into one payable at the end of twenty years. As the twenty years’ coupon 
stock is now worth 12 per cent. premium, it is equal to a bonus of 12 per cent. 
to the government credit. The cost of this to the government will be the inter- 
est on $12,000,000 for 19 years, say $13,680,000, and this while there is the 
large sum of near $7,000,000 lying idle in the Treasury. The large sum of 
over $13,000,000, which must be produced by the labor ofthe American people, 
will be sent to Europe to increase the wealth of those who are now buying the 
United States stock. Under these circumstances it would seem to be important 
that the Secretary of the Treasury should be directed to enter the market and 
purchase stock at its current rate. Ifthe government is compelled to give a 
premium, the stock must be, to it, worth as much as to the public. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


TE awakening of nature has appeared ; our mother earth is alreidy dressed 
with her green and flourishing mantle; and the peaceful American farmer 
starts for the field to till the ground for a new and abundant harvest. Here are 
liberty, unity, and independence: everything is in a state of progress and of 


civilization ; and, thanks to the creators of this glorious commonwealth, the pre- 
sent generation is enjoying the fruits of the noble deeds performed by its an- 
cestors. It has acquired vast territories ; and stands broader and stronger than 
any of the great powers of Europe. All this is the consequence of the bless- 
ings of free democratic government and sovereignty of the people ; and a! the gi- 
gantic institutions of this new country are merely derived from an industrious and 
intelligent nation taught at the school of republicanism. But if we pass from 
this continent to the old wo wen, we are sure to meet with a very different state 

anarchy strug- 
gling “0 despotism ; true dt ania by kings, or by men called 
liberals of la veille. 1t seems that Europe is on the eve of a great and general 
conflagration, in which tyranny or freedom must at last acquire the ascendancy, 
and dictate to the world. 

A year ago the French made a revolution—glorious in its birth, and great for 
its democratic principles; a reaction followed that bloodless insurrection, caused 
by the wants of the poorer classes, and originated by the amalgamation of different 
parties. Next came a Dictatorship; and now a Napvleanic Republic, which 
will end in a constitutional monarchy, or with a new and bloody revolution. 
France has abjured her institutions and principles. In May, 1848, it was 
decided that all nations struggling for freedom should receive the support and 
sympathies of the Gallic people. In May, 1849, we see the Assembly in 
Paris decided to put down another republic—to interfere in favor of the 
Pope, against the will of the Roman people! This treacherous policy will 
condemn to an everlasting infamy the government and the people who 
permitted such an infamous step against a sister republic. There is cer- 
tainly no nation more indebted to Italy than France. Many thousand children 
of this unfortunate land were slaughtered for the glory of that country, dur- 
ing the consulship and empire of Napoleon. The Italians fought bravely for 
France; and at present we see Gallic bayonets and cannons arrayed 
against the modern Romans, who attempted to return to a democratic 
life, and acquire a rank among other powers. The Republic of Rome 
was as sacred as that proclaimed in Paris. It was created by the majority of 
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the Assembly, and voted by the whole population. The Pope had been deposed, 
de facto et de jure, only of his temporal sovereignty ; while the Democratic 
Roman Government had promised to respect and protect his sacred dignity of 
chief of the Roman Church. In 1831, when Louis Napoleon was a simple 
citizen of the Roman States, he, with his elder brother, took up arms, and 
marched with other liberals against the troops of Gregory XVI. Now that he 
is the President of France, instead of protecting the Romans, he goes against their 
government, and forgets his just conduct in so noble a cause! The affairs of 
Italy are still more complicated ; and, thanks to the treachery of the Piedmon- 
tese government, the Austrians have entered that territory, and occupied the 
strong fortress of Alexandria. So wesee the French in Civita-Vecchia; the 
Austrians in Alexandria; Leghorn contumacious; Florence servile ; Catania 
reduced in ashes; and all Sicily surrendered to the hateful tyrant of Naples. 
But the cause of the Italian peninsula is not yet abandoned. In spite of all the 
efforts of her different enemies, the foreigners must evacuate soon, or find 
their graves in this revolutionary country. General G. Avezzdna, a natu- 
ralized American citizen, after having protested against the Piedmontese 
armistice, fought bravely in Genoa, and afterward went to Rome, called to dis- 
charge the office of minister of war; and when the leaders of the Roman 
Republic shall be compelled to leave the sanctuary of the true Italian freedom, 
from Rome they shall goto Ancona, and there can resist the hostile attacks of the 
French invaders, should they persist after the repulse they have encountered. 
France is agitated and threatened with a new revolution, which may be de- 
cisive of the fate of the whole European continent. The President has become 
very unpopular, not only among the socialists, but even with his most faithful 
partisans, as Napoleon Bonaparte and General Montholon, both of whom have 
published an adress, in which they protest against the French intervention in 
Italy. The coming elections excite great interest, and if the modern French 
should so disgrace themselves as to choose a legislature of Legitimists, the 
Republic will have sunk into the arms of the Bourbons or Orleanists, who may 
return to Parisand rule France with an iron hand. The Socialists, although 
they are persecuted more than under Louis Philippe, are not inactive ; they 
hold public meetings, and their ramifications have been extended even among 
the troops, doing much injury to the cause of true democracy. A banquet 
of Catholic priests, annexed to Socialism, took place in Paris, and the Abbé 
Franchard presided ; there were more than 7000 persons, among whom were 
several women and soldiers. The regiments who sympathise with the Red 
Republicans are being removed from the capital, and a colonel of a regiment of 
the line, of the garrison of Paris, has been placed on half-pay for having ad- 
dressed his fellow-soldiers in a language so democratic, as to endanger 
the presidential chair of Louis Napoleon. Mr. Duchesne, responsible editor of 
the Peuple, was again condemned to two years imprisonment, for having pub- 
lished an article against the proceedings of the government, concerning the trial 
of the individuals connected with the assassination of General Brea! Three re- 
presentatives were arrested for having endeavored to foment riots in the 
streets. One of the arrested representatives, N. Lonisy, a negro from 
Martinique, complained that he also had been arrested and thrown in a dark 
hole. Here the honorable representative uttered a most strange sound, like 
what was heard some years back in England, on the stage, from Mr. Rice, when 
enacting Jim Crow, and other imitations of negrocharacter ; this unusual sound, 
say the Parisian papers, excited great laughter throughout the chamber. The 
year 1848 was the greatest epoch of popular revolutions, and 1849 will be the 
year of wars, and the largest field of action is going on with great progress in 
Germany. Frederick William, of Prussia, it will be seen, has refused the 
Imperial Crown of Germany ; the different governments of this vast and inter- 
esting country have broken the national league, and decline to unite in a single 
body the whole German family, and the liberal sovereign of Berlin has resorted 
to a measure dear unto monarchs aspiring to absolutism; he has dissolved one 
chamber and adjourned another. The Berlin populace were treated in another 
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favorite way; the volleying musket played upon them. The king of Wurtem- 
burg, after declaring himself against the constitution and the law of election, 
has been obliged to yield everything; the Chamber published a triumphant 
proclamation, and his stupid majesty left the court and the capital with a march 
that much resembles a flight. But the most important topic of the German 
question is the entry of the Russians into Austria, called by the young Emperor 
to subdue the valiant Hungarians. The intervention of Russia in the affairs of 
the Teutonic,Empire, may be the signal of a general rising in Germany, not only 
against their established governments, but also against any foreign invader. We 
may expect to see Poland and Bohemia enter the field of battle in favor of 
the Hungarian cause, and the ferocious paysans of Gallicia annihilate the 
Russian and Austrian armies. The recent triumphs of the Hungarians have 
shown heroism and generalship in their proceedings, and may yet stand glori- 
ously against the allied powers. The news from Hungary has aw akened 
much excitement in Vienna, and fears were entertained that a fresh outbreak of 
the workmen will happen if the Hungarians should make any approach to- the 
Austrian frontier. Pesth was evacuated, Bem marched against Windischgratz 
into Austria, and General Dombinski at the head of 15,000 men entered Pesth, 
amid the most extravagant demonstrations of joy. The war between Denmark 
and the Dutchies continues, fiercely contested on both sides. The Danes 
have been less successful than last year; after having lost a part of their 
squadron they have been defeated at Kolding, and were obliged to leave the city 
and trophies to the Schleswig Holstein troops. A long and bloody combat of six 
hours’ duration ensued at Kolding, and almost the whole city was reduced to 
ashes after having been taken by storm. It is reported that preliminaries of 
new conditions of peace have been proposed by England and Sweden, and already 
accepted by Prussia. They are the withdrawal of the troops from Jutland, and 
the simultaneous cessation of the blockade of the German ports by the Danes. 

Spain is restored to internal peace ; the Count of Montemolis, the aspirant to 
the throne, has returned to 38 Harley-street, London, and Cabrera, the Carlist 
General, was arrested at Perpignan, and taken to Fort Lamalgue. Queen 
Isabel can now devote herself most safely.to the study of what ure the best 
bonbons, and how the Pope can be best restored. Pius IX. has promised 
many gratuitous indulgences to the chaste Spanish Queen, should he ever return 
to his Vatican, against the will of the Koman people. But although there ap- 
pears to be, in some parts of Europe, a temporary lull at this moment, we must 
believe that the storm is only momentarily suspended ; we are sure that it has not 
blown away ; and in less than a month all Europe will be set on fire. There will 
be a general war, not between nation and nation, but between freedom and 
tyranny. The struggle will be hard and terrible; it will be long and full of all 
the horrors ofa battle of life and death ; and we have faith that democracy shall 
rise proudly from the ruins of monarchy, and freedom shall be the only govern- 
ment ofthe whole European continent. 

“Yet, Freedom! yet, thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like a meteor against the stormy wind.” 


Art Union.—The great prosperity of this popular institution is such, we are pleased 
to hear, that it has purchased the lots adjoining to its present gallery for the purpose of 
doubling its size and accommodating an increased number of visitors, as well as to dis- 
play an increasing number of rich specimens of American art. To the public spirit 
aud patriotic zeal of the gentlemen who preside may be ascribed the means which 
has attended this effort to create a market for the works of American genius; and it is 
gratifying to note already, in the general increase of demand for pictures and works of 
art throughout the country, the perceptible fruits of their exertions, It is of little avail 
that brilliant pictures are produced, if there are none to appreciate. Gen. Wetmore 
and the other gentlemen are performing the singular service of producing a demand, 
by creating a taste for, and an ability to appreciate, the efforts of artists. The institu 
tion has become of great magnitade, and its arrangements for engraving, paper-making, 
printing and distributing, are on the most extensive scale, giving z employ ment to*great 
numbers of persons. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


}.—Tue Avrroypack; or, Life in the Woods, By J. T. Heapuey, author of Wash- 
ington and his Generals, &c. Baker & Scribner, New-York. 


Many of our readers, especially our city readers, will be absolutely startled to hear, 
that within the heart of the great and populous state of New-York there lies a vast 
region, extending over more ‘than one hundred miles i in every direction, which remains 
to this day a perfect wilderness, uninhabited by man, although offering many induce- 
ments to settlers. Such is, nevertheless, the fact. The wildest and fiercest and largest 
animals of the American forest still range over a tract which embraces eleven counties 
of Northern New-York. There the beaver still builds, and the great moose browses 
ignorant of hounds; and the bear and the panther have still to bes umm what a fearful 
enemy is man. Mr. Headley calls this region the Adirondack. We believe that this 
name properly belongs only to the eastern section of it, in the neighborhood of the Adi- 
rondack mountains. Atall events, the settlers on its borders generally call it after some 
of the original grantees. But to obviate confusion, and because the name of Adiron- 
dack hath a savor of aboriginal cuphony, and sounds infinitely better than “ Mac 
Comb’s Purchase, or “ John Brown’s Tract,” we accept Mr. Headley as a sponsor for 
this Cimmerian country. During a residence of some years on the northern border 
of this state, we acquired some personal and much hearsay knowledge about this 
terra incognita. We penetrated its western slope i m pursuit of the trout and game in 
and near the waters of the Oswegatchie and Moose rivers, sometimes even venturing 
towards the nameless lakes that sleep i in solitary beauty many miles from any path or 
road, in the bosom of a natural forest, whose shades few travellers had entered, and 
whose trees no surveyor had ever notched, guiding our way by faith and a pocket 
compass. We therefore took up Mr. Headley’s work with a “degree of interest, 
heightened by personal experience and recollection. We have to thank him sincerely 
for the agreeable hours we have passed in the perusal of his work. Those charming 
letters really deserved to be redeemed from their ephemeral demi-notoriety, and 
graced with the honors of binding; he has travelled not only as a sportsman but like- 
Wise as a poet, storing his mind with the varying incidents and scenes of a “life in 
the woods,” and his graceful style was admirably adapted to describe the more than 
Switzerland of our American wilderness. He has availed himself of the pencil of 
Ingham, Durand, Hill and Gignoux, to adorn his book with appropriate engravings, 
conveying, if even his pen failed to convey, a good idea of some of the landscapes on 
his route. But we fear that his book, agreeable and instructive as it certainly is, 
may deceive many of his readers who will hastily apply to the whole of this section 
the descriptions which our author intended only for that part of it which he traversed. 
Mr. Headley was fortunate, or well-advised enough, to select a route which Jed him over 
some of the most delightful spots in this country—the sole redeeming features of a most 
savage wilderness, bristling with horrors, and almost inaccessible to man. As it was, 
he encountered much toil and fatigue in his progress; but we commend him for his next 
trip to “ John Brown's Tract” proper. He speaks of the ascent. of Mount Tahawus as 
a laborious undertaking—let him try a cedar swamp. He mentions black flies and 
mosquitoes—let him make the : acquaintance of a microscopic friend of ours, called by 
the Dutch folk of Lewis county a“ Punkie.” It appears that he succeeded in sleep- 
ing tolerably well in his wanderings ; but we, borderer as we are, have been driven 
to the necessity of anchoring our boat to a snag in the middle of a stream or a lake 
with a “smudge,” to windward. We never heard of a backwoodsman so rash as to 
undertake to trout in that part of the Oswegatchie which skirts this wilderness, with- 
out a green veil on his head. That section of the region in question, which we have 
penetrated, is a hideous howl ng contiguity of rocks, swamps and disma! evergreen 
woods, that would frighten Pandemonium with its rugged features by day, and its ‘wolf: 
barkings and panther-screeches at night. The traveller, on his way over the high- 
lands from Utica northward, has a bird’s-eye view of a considerable portion of the 
“ Adirondack.” Far as the eye can see—a monotonous plain of melancholy woods 
rising towards some blue summits at the eastward. Not a clearing can be seen, nor 
a sign of life, save that the woodcutter’s smoke here and there announces that a stream 
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meanders its sluggish highway for lumber. The heavy vapors hang in spots over the 
summits of trees, suggesting unpleasant ideas of ague and malaria. The timber looks 
unwholesome—the air seems infected. A dismal spirit seems to be brooding vover 
the entire dreary waste, warning off the rash enterprise of man. At regular periods 
this wilderness changes owners through a summary process of conveyancing, peculiar 
to the comptroller of the state of New-York, when he sells lands for taxes. 

Nevertheless, civilization has already begun to pierce through the heart of this 
hitherto impervious barrier of savage nature. A road is now being cut from the flou- 
rishing village of Carthage to Lake Champlain, which will render some of the beauti- 
ful scenery, so well described by Mr. Headley, readily accessible to the most fastidi- 
ous of tourists. For this praiseworthy enterprise much credit is due to the indefatiga- 
ble zeal and energetic representations of Mr. N. J. Beach, the skilful engineer, and at 
present one of our canal commissioners. The Black River canal, now in process of con- 
struction, opens a water communication between the Erie canal and the Black River, 
at the foot of the High Falls, from which place that romantic stream remains navigable 
for forty-five miles, skirting and just avoiding, like a sensible river, the outer rim of 
the repulsive ‘** Adirondack,” until it reaches Carthage, the terminus of the Champlain 
road, and there the frolic river, delighted a it were with the idea of escaping from 
such a tedious neighborhood, breaks into a thousand antics, leaping and skipping from 
rock to rock, through “ long falls” and short falls, and mill races, cataracts and cas- 
cades of all sorts and names, until it plunges headlong into lake Ontario. In the very 
centre of the “ Adirondack,” on the borders of Long Lake, another symptom of 
civilization has been for several years in existence in the shape of a most patriarchal 
and neighborly settlement of some fifteen families or 80. These persons have organ- 
ized a regular township and road district. Their town is the largest in the state, and 
extends over the greater part of Hamilton county. Yearly they assemble and meet at 
the polls, religiously exercising the privilege of voting, which furnishes their messen- 
gers with the opportunity of a well-paid trip to Albany aad back. Yearly they de- 
cree great public outlay in road and highway repairs. The benevolent comptreller is 
amazed at the enormous returns which he receives of lands belonging to non-residents, 
and assessed for highway labor. He doubtless imagines that causeways on a most 
gigantic scale are being erected by the patriotic settlers, But still as these returns 
are regular, the worthy functionary has nothing to do but to cause the amounts to be 
paid, and advertise the returned lands. Their supervisor, who lives about forty miles 
from the seat of government, is obliged to travel some three or four hundred miles to 
attend the meetings of the board; the direct road leading through a district which is 
impassable during more than half of the year.* Thus progresses civilization in the 
“ Adirondack.” Yet the day is not far distant when its enormous mineral wealth shall 
be developed, and its solitary water-falls shall work Cyclopean bellows and forge ham- 
mers. The streams that issue from this desolate wilderness are all impregnated with 
oxide ofiron. These streams may also be appealed to as offering, by their eccentric and 
broken courses, a striking and significant illustration of the rugged nature of the ground 
which they drain. The whole expanse of the Adirondack is studded with innamera- 
ble lakes, some of which are admirably described by Mr. Headley—to say nothing of 
swamps, likewise innumerable, which he does not stop to describe. These lakes and 
these swamps send forth their waters in four or five different directions. The Mo- 
hawk takes its rise in the southern part of the Adirondack, receiving the tribute of East 
and West Canada creeks. The Black River, an important and interesting stream, wor- 
thy of a more poetic name, drains a large portion of this region through its own chan- 
nel, and that of its tributaries, Moose and Beaver rivers; while Grass and Raquette 
rivers empty at different points in the St. Lawrence the surp!us waters of the northern 
slope, being relieved of a part of their duty by two most unaccountable streams, the 
Indian and Oswegatchie, a pair of twin vagrants, which, after describing all manner of 
geometrical figures in their course, sometimes approaching very close to each other, 
sometimes widely separated, and finally tumble together into the St. Lawrence. Thus 
this ragged country throws off its spare moisture iu as many different directions as the 
most diligent “boxing” of the compass can suggest, through rivers that now spread 
into swamps, or, metamorphosed into placid lakes—mirror the sky—and now rush 
headlong between narrow perpendicular walls of limestone, or cover with foam some 
slanting bed of rocks. Nay, there is a lake whose current rans in two opposite direc- 
tions. This is lake Paradox, alluded to in the work. 


*The various town offices are distributed on the most democratic principle of rotation. To the 
honor of this community be it said, that their justices have little or no business, excepting to award 
bounties at the expeuse of the state and county for the destruction of wolves, wild cats and pan- 
thers. 
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The circumstance of this region presenting such a number of different slopes, the 
character and course of its w aters, and the presence of summits of immense magnitude, 
will convey to the reflecting mind a sufficient general idea cf this vast wilderness. For a 
graphic and pleasing account of some of its particular features—an account agreeably 
interspersed with personal narrative and lively incidents of a “ Life in the Woods”— 
we commend our readers to a perusal of the work which has suggested our present 
notice. 


2.—KAa.ooraH: or, Journeyings to the Djebel Kumri. An Autobiography of Jonathan 
Romer. Edited by W. 8. Mayo, M. D. Illustrated by Darley. G. P. Putnam, 
New-York. 


Ve have had the pleasure of seeing the pages of this work both in MSS. and while 
steal through the press, and we but express our conviction, when we assert, that 
it is by far the most attractive and entertaining book that we have read since the days 
when we were fascinated by the chef d’wuvre of Defoe, or the graceful inventions ‘of 
the Arabian Nights. It is truly an American novel—not wholly American in scenery, 
bat American in character, and American in sentiment. The style is fresh and vigor- 
ous—the adventures abundant and exciting. We predict for this work a place in the 
front rauk of modern romantic literature. 

Dr. Mayo is not altogether unknown to the readers of the “ Review.” Many remem- 
ber a pleasing sketch under the title of “ The C aptain’s Story,” and in the present the 
auth r has improved in the clearness of delineation and chasteness of style by which 
that story was characterised. 


3.—Irvine’s Workxs.—Tue Crayon Miscettany. By Washington Irving. Au- 
thor’s revised edition. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This volume forms number nine of the standard edition of the works of Washington 
Irving, and we trust that standard editions of the works of other American authors will 
follow in due course. Already w e observe that Mr. Putnam has issued the first 
of a uniform edition of Mr. Cooper’s works, which will doubtless be as eagerly sought 
for all pr ivate libraries as this edition of Irving’s. This volume of the Crayon Skete hes 
comprises a series of the most popular productions of the ‘‘Prince of story-tellers.” 


4.—Dancoran; or, Life and Legends of the Sioux around Fort Snelling. By Mrs, 
Mary Eastman. With Designs, by Capt. Eastman. John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 


Mrs. Eastman, it appears, lived for seven years at Fort Snelling, at which fort her 
hushand was in all that period stationed. She employed most of the leisure time which 
the monotonous garrison life left at her disposal, in studying the Indian character 
as it developed itself in the Dahcotah who dwelt in the neighborhood. The fruits of 
her observations are given in a very interesting form, and the legends which she has 
carefully collected, throw much light upon the bitherto little understood character of a 
race now nearly extinct. The work commends itself by its apparent truthfulness, in 
forming important evidence, by an accurate witness, in relation to the yet unwriiten 
history of the red man. 


5.—Last Leaves of American History; comprising Histories of the Mexican War 
and California. By Emma Willard. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This work can by no means aspire to the di gnity of ‘‘ history.” In the compass of 
230 pages, it touches superficially upon the prominent events of eight years of Ameri- 
can progress, but in no degree defines the circumstances from which ‘leading events 
were developed with sufficient clearness to aid the learner, or merely to serve as a 
book of reference. As an instance, in page 13, under date of 1841, it is stated that the 
old U. States Bank failed ; that Nicholas Biddle, after “ doing much to sustain struggling 
merchants,” going “ beyond his depth, he and his bank failed.” The bank stopped 
payment in 1837. Mr. Biddle left it finally in 1838. The bank reer, in January, 
1839— again suspended in date 1839, and finally failed February, 1841, three years 
after Mr. Biddle left it, without having done anything for merc hants. his manifest 
inaccuracy of a work purporting to be a history, is observable in almost all the pro- 
minent statements. 
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6.—ApveNTURES In THE Lisyaw Desert AND THE Oasis or JupiteR Ammon. By 
Bayle St. John. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This is an agreeable account of a journey by the author in 1847, from Alexandria to 
the Oasis, which is now proved to have been that to which Alexander repaired for 
proofs of his divine origin. The style is lively and sketchy, and the interest well 
sustained. 


7.—Kavanacu: A Tale. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. W. D. Ticknor & 
Co., Washington and School-streets, Boston. 


The neat, graceful style of the publications of Messrs. Ticknor & Co. is well 
known and appreciated by the public ; and the appearance of this tale by Longtellow 
sustains their credit. A work by Mr. Longfellow is always a matter of high interest 
in the literary world, while general expectation is still disappointed in relation to any 
enduring monument ‘of Mr. Longfellow’ s genius; and the present tale, which depicts 
the lofty. aspirations of a poetic soul, conscious of great abilities, but without the energy 
or perseverance to undertake, may in some respect define the position of the writer. 
We trust, however, that the despairing accents of the hero, with which the book 
closes, are not the expression of Mr. Lougfellow’s feelings. 


$.—Gram™ar or THE Latin Lanevace. By Leonharde Shmitz,F.R.8.E. Lea & 
Blanchard. 


This is one of the classical series, by Schmitz and Znmpt, published in the neat style 
of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard. 

The neatness, cheapness, and accuracy of this series, together with its skilful adap- 
tation to the wants of both teachers and students, have secured for it the universal 
approbation of those to whom it has been submitted. They help where teachers 
have found by experience that the student most generally needs aid ; and yet the he Ip 
is such as renders it impossible for even the lazy to escape without a careful analysis 
of the text. 


9.—TueE Genius or [taty; being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. By 
the Rev. Robert Turnbull, author of the Genius of Scotland. G. P. Putnam. 


At a moment when Italy is about to become regenerated—when the long a. 
ing spirit of the people is about assuming its ancient vigor, a work of this kind i 
desirable ; and the country, its people, and prominent features, are given with sects 
truth and force. While we agree with the author in his wishes for the emancipation 
of Italy, we cannot subscribe to his notion, that it is better for the hand of power to hold 
democracy in check “a few years longer.” It would seem to us, that if the long ages 
in which that people have been submerged in misery have not sufficed to consolidate 
their republicanism, a few years longer wiil scarcely be of further service. The book 
is valuable fur its descriptions rather than tor its reasonings, or the conclusions of its 
author. 


10.—Tue Incarnation; or, Pictures of the Virgin and her Son. By Charles Beecher, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Harper, Brothers. 


A neat little volume, fraught with piety and truth. 


11.—Tue Hitt or Dirricutty, and some Experiences of Life in the Plains of Ease, with 
other Miscellanies. By George B. Cheever, D. D. John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 


This volume embraces a selection of writings which the aathor in his preface calls 
‘« Leaves,” comprising “‘ Deacon Giles’ Distillery,” “‘ Deacon Jones’ Brewery,” &c. 
The former of these was some years since, if we remember right, the basis of a libel 
suit. The admirers of Dr. Cheever will doubtless find in this new volume sources 
of pleasure and instruction. 


12.—Fersanpe; or, the Fallen Angel. By Alexander Dumas. Stringer & Townsend, 
222 Broadway. 


The prolific pen of Dumas maintains its reputation for piquancy and interest. No 
writer follows with more trath and genius the sinuosities of social life as it exists in 
Paris. The high popularity his works have attained are the evidence of his success in 
touching a responsive chord in the public mind. 
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